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Underground 


movement 


African gold; Arabian oil; British coal — wherever the wealth 
of the earth is won steel lends a hand with the winning. 

As likely as not the cutters, the winches, the drills and the engines 
are made in Britain, of British steel. Every year thousands of tons of 
mining and drilling machinery leave Britain for the Commonwealth 
countries. 

In practically every civilised country British steel speeds alike the 
work of the miner and the oilman — and plays its part in the daily 
lives of nearly everyone. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel ak the world 


$29 THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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ARDLY a init after his return to London from the 
_ Bangkok conference on south-east Asia, Sir Anthony Eden 
is off again for Turkey.* The official version is that it is a 


1 two years ago. But Turkey holds a key position in the vital area 
: Middle East, and the visit could be of. ‘great importance. — 
several years now the western system of defence set up by 
‘come to an abrupt end at the Turkish frontier on the 
At Bangkok the west recently took the first formal steps in 
ing the defence of south-east Asia. But in the Middle East, 
1 -the Nato area and south-east Asia, there is an enormous gap 


ail ted. to create anything comparable to Nato or Seato. It is an 
ngly dangerous gap, for now that Nato blocks the Dardanelles 
her, Russia’s easiest way to the Mediterranean is through this gap, 
N ‘iddle East, and the Middle East produces most of the oil we 
in western Europe. 
uld obviously increase he sense of security y of all of us, not 
the west but in the Middle East too, if Persia and Egypt and 
and the Arab States—Iraq, the Levant, Jordan, Saudi Arabia 
ib Israel, also—could be linked to us by some arrangement 
and it would certainly make for simpler planning and the 
“use of our resources. There aré several agreements 
; link the British to some of these countries. Pakistan 
nd Commonwealth, for instance, and the British are 
e ed defend Iraq, Jordan, and Egypt. Then, again, 
icans and the French have guaranteed the present 
it none of these arrangements could pe be 
ute for a ‘Middle Eastern Nato. 
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Bars S Key Pition in the Middle East > 


= By BICKHAM SWEET- ESCOTT 


. The main reason why no substitute has yet been found is Arab 


suspicion of the west. The Arabs are well aware of the danger from~ 
communism and from Russia, but it is only in the last generation — 


that they have liberated themselves from colonial or semi-colonial status. 


Their governments are afraid that if they join the west in a defensive — 


pact against Russia, they may have trouble with their own public 
opinion. because it might be read as a surrender of their hard-won 
independence. In addition to this, all these countries are to some extent 


penetrated by a semi-secret religious movement called the Muslim — 
‘Brotherhood, which advocates a return to the strict teaching of the 


Koran and the rejection of the western. way of life. Above all, there is 
the bitter dispute between the Arabs and Israel, which flared up again 
a fortnight ago at Gaza, for all the Arabs think that the west has 
betrayed the Arabs by the support it has given to Israel. The question of 
Israel is something the Arabs cannot forget. They house between them 
the best part of a million homeless, destitute Arab refugees from Palestine, 
and the issue of Israel is the one thing which unites the Arab countries. 

On the other hand, there is plenty to divide them. There is the 
dynastic feud between the descendants of, Lawrence of Arabia’s friend, 
King Hussein of Mecca, and King Ibn “Saud—between the rulers of 
Jordan and Iraq and of Saudi Arabia. Another difficulty is that Egypt 


has always taken it for granted that as she is the biggest and oldest’ 


established of the Arab countries, she has a right to the moral leadership 
of any Arab union such as the Arab League founded eleven years ago, 


and rather naturally the others resent this assumption of leadership. All 


this makes it exceedingly difficult to get these countries working 
together, above all with the west. 

The Turks’ have a good deal in common with the Arabs. They are 
Muslims, like the Arabs, and many of the leading men in the Arab 


on: March 14; on March 15 it was announced an, Sir accel Eden had influenza and his visit to cg was postponed 
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Turkish extraction. But ies differ . 
new State of Israel and in their decision + throw i in their lot with 
west by joining Nato. In the last few months, Turkish diplomacy has 
been exceedingly successful in this area. In the autumn she induced 
Pakistan to sign a defensive agreement with her, and Pakistan is now 
receiving military aid from the United States as the result. And only 


- a month ago Iraq, which had also been promised American military 
| iar assistance, joined Turkey in another pact. So Turkey, who is a member 
---——s ef ‘Nato, is now formally linked to two of the key states in the gap I 
ae have mentioned, and there is some prospect that Turkey may soon be 
e~: joined by Persia, in which case the chain would be complete. 
my The pact with Iraq has been welcomed in London, and it is on the 
_____ cards that instead of renewing our own twenty-five-year-old agreement 
with Iraq which expires this year, we might simply join Turkey’s 
agreement with Iraq. But the Egyptians have bitterly attacked this pact. 
_--' They think that because the Turks have good relations with Israel, the 
_-—s: Traqis, by joining the Turks, have sold the cause of Arab unity down- 


_ the river. The Egyptians are also suffering from wounded pride at the 

- thought that the Iraqis could take this step in complete disregard of 
- what the Egyptians suppose to be their real interests. On the other 
__~__—ihand, Lebanon has tried to act as peacemaker between Iraq and Egypt 
and is evidently a little attracted by the Iraqi-Turkish arrangement; and 
so, I think, is Jordan. But the Egyptians have so far refused to change 


_. their minds, and on the contrary are doing their best to boycott it. 


Last week they announced that they had agreed to a pact with Syria 
and Saudi Arabia which provides among other things for a joint 
military command of their three armies. They say they would agree 


’ ..* 
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“The Scheme for. 


ment, Mr. Duncan Sandys, on the L.C.C. Development Plan for 
London is timely.* Governmental action at the eleventh hour may 
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Sed well spare London the tragedy of becoming a weak imitation of New 
ae York. It will-also curb the enthusiasm of those who think tall buildings 


__a symbol of progress. 
The London County Council plan, however, despite criticism, must 
be regarded as a tour de force, but its limitations are obvious to those 
_ who respect the metropolis as a place with a character of its own. The 
oe problem, now, is: how to create new civic interests and at the same 
time provide for office and housing accommodation on a just and 
_ reasonable scale. Fourteen years have passed since the city was damaged 
by the enemy. Since those days the subject of rebuilding has been given 
very close attention from statistical and financial points of view. The 
economies of war and rigid legislation called forth a manner of building 
_ which the public regard as distasteful. Unfortunately this arrogant 
manner has become more pronounced and its repetition is challenged 
by all who respect the scale and dignity of London. The spectacle of the 
immortal city, beloved of Londoners, spoiled by speculators, is now 
more remote than it was. j 
3 Architecture is the first of the arts; it is not to be compared with. 
the strange elevational treatments which have been called into being by 
fear. Better by far a city left with great open spaces than one crowded 
with articulated structures of concrete and glass. London through the 
centuries has survived fires, plagues, and bombing. It has contrived to 
‘retain its imponderable character. Its citizens by their fortitude have 
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planted in their minds and this is why artist, architect, and the cultured 
public are making a definite Stand. 
_ The present issue, therefore, is a vital one. The Minister has shown 
great vision in his pronouncement that St. Paul’s should have a fit 
setting. He has arrested schemes for crowning the heights above London. 
He has called attention to the incomparable skyline of the North Bank, 
and he has in mind the re-modelling of the older suburbs. This indeed 
is a worthy vision. Only a week ago His Excellency the Swedish 
Ambassador remarked to me how his countrymen admired the elegance 


Structures of sensational character, then the immortal city may well be 
Bree - ers on that phase of decline which will lead to Balcluthan 


of all the 
next Sunday to “alk it over. It 


really approve the step their government has taken. ‘After: all, 


‘By A. E. RICHARDSON: =, | = TS a 


Te intervention of the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 


gained the respect of the world. The drama of London is deeply im-_ 


eee SD ee 


of the London streets. If this dignity is to be “sacrificed for huge 


.* Earlier this month the Minister of Housing and Loca Goverment approve, ea he 


quarrel I mentioned, that the Saudi Arabians sho side w 
Egyptians, but the latest news suggests that the Syrians ma 


Syrians have a long frontier with Iraq and Turkey, and it would D 
surprise me to find them changing sides on this” question in a mon 
or two. > “= 

So what all this adds up to is that the Turks have brought In 
and Pakistan indirectly into contact with the west over the defence | 
the Middle East, and Iraq and Pakistan may soon be followed t 


Persia, and possibly the Lebanon and Jordan too. As a result, it m 


at last become possible for the west to join with these countries in 
co-ordinated plan for the defence of the area. But at the same tin 
the Turks have split the unity of the- Arab world by driving a wed; 
between the countries which have joined or may join them, on W 
one hand; and Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and for the moment Syria, « 
the other. As the unity of the Arab world really amounted to no mo 
than an agreement to continue to regard themselves as at war wi 
Israel, this may not perhaps mean a very great deal. But I am su 
it would be too much to hope that recent events may lead to ai 
lessening of the tension on Israel’s borders, particularly in view of 
incident at Gaza. The Turks have certainly thrown a new element in 
the confused and tangled politics of that vital area, and led to develo 
ments which at the least it is fair to regard as hopeful from our poi 
of view as well as that of the Middle Eastern age oe themselves. 
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desolation, So much for the protest; now for the constructive aspe 
Beginning with St. Paul’s Cathedral I would suggest that the precin« 
north and south consist of colonnades designed in a manner rivallit 
those by Bernini. These colonnaded features would be the Paul’s Wal 
of the future. Think what this would mean to the City. Think of t 
effects of light and shade, of ‘the increased vistas; and also let us reali 
the protection it would give to the stability of the mighty structure. 
this scheme were realised, a civic treatment would enhance this mc 
magnificent cathedral, and it would give London what it needs 


_badly, an architectural treatment where it is most desirable. 


The next great improvement might be the extension of the Emban 
ment-from Blackfriars to the Tower. This quay was suggested by S$ 
Christopher Wren. There is no reason why it should not be realised no 
Along this quay-side, which would follow the line of Thames Stre 
there would be buildings of great dignity standing like many palac 
fronting the river. There would be keen competition among the ‘gre 
banking houses to have accommodation in this position. The south si 
of St. Paul’s would then be framed with a river frontage which wou 


rival similar treatments in other great cities. 


The Minister’s scheme foreshadows similar improvements, and f 
this Londoners will be grateful. The very inconsequent character 


London constitutes the charm which must be preserved. Only grou 


of artist architects are capable of interpreting this character and e 


dowing individual buildings with attributes which will ensure quali 


and distinction. What is needed forthwith is a re-survey made D 
only from the level of the pavement but from the sky-line. — 
“There are many minor issues connected with re-modelling the metr 
polis: for example, the ‘eiving up of. the. Landes eeearen 
lesser cities. within the great city state are due for a spring- 


no mean order. There is great waste of space in these boroughs. Ma 


slum quarters could be demolished. New: civic. <eamrs ae See 
are subordinate to the pressing question of she City ie Fa 


, convert it and blend it 1 to new. endeavour. 
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~ A German City under Communist Rule 


GUY HADLEY, B.B.C. Berlin correspondent, on Leipzig today 


EIPZIG is an industrial city of over 500,000 souls and the largest, outskirts are belching smoke and seem to have taken on a new lease of 
after east Berlin, in the east German Communist Republic. life. But there is little sign of the new housing which is,badly needed. 
For centuries it was famous for its Trade Fair, which is still The existing buildings have an air of decay and have ae gone for 
held twice a year under communist rule. I have just been to - years without repairs or even a coat of paint. I frequently heard people 
sipzig for the Spring Fair, and I drove there from Berlin in my complain that they were unable to get even a tap mended or a patch 
itish car with SD issued by the Russians in twenty-four hours. of damp removed, because the plumbers and plasterers are few, and 
he visa was marke 


‘Valid only for 
Leipzig’ and -was 
mited to the period 
pf the Fair. 

There were two 
check points on the 
road, manned by east 
German police, but 
doth coming and 
roing they waved me 
through. The east 
rman communist 
uthorities devote a 
so0d deal of money, 
manpower, and pro- 
paganda to making 
this Leipzig Fair a 
pecial kind of show, 
but it differs little 
om similar exhibi- 
tions now organised 
Il over the world. 
It is interesting 
chiefly because it 
provides a commer- 


east and west, where 

delegates from the ° 
communist states, including the Soviet 
nion and China, can discuss trade 
Questions with business men from the 
non-communist world. The foreign busi- 
ness men stay only for a few days, eating 
n the big state-owned hotels and res- 
faurants and enjoying Russian caviare 
nd champagne. 

Much of the food comes from the west. 
or example, I met a west German 
souple from Bremen who had a big con- 
ract for supplying fresh and tinned fish. 
But I am concerned here with the living 
onditions of the people of Leipzig who 
tay there, under their communist 
masters, all the year round. I stayed in 
eipzig only for a week, so the picture 
fannot be complete, but I moved about 
reely; - stayed at my own request in a 
tivate billet, and I talked in German 
» dozens of people of all kinds, some- 
fimes in their own homes. I found them 
yery ready to talk and, to a foreigner, 
hey spoke with remarkable frankness. 
We westerners were struck by the 
habby looks of Leipzig, and its atmo- 
Mhere of drabness and depression. The 
jombed sites have been cleared and a 
massive blocks in a heavy Russian 
yle have risen in the re-named Stalin 
venue. The many factories on the 
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they are all occupied 
with jobs for fac- 
tories and govern- 
ment offices. Many 
of the road surfaces 
are in bad shape and 
need relaying, even 
in the centre of 
Leipzig. Thenumber 
of private cars is 
small and most of 
them are old and 
worn, which doubt- 
less explains why ad- 
miring crowds gather 
round the newer 
models driven by 
western visitors. The 
local petrol is of 
much poorer quality 
than the western 
product. 

The visitor to the 
Leipzig Fair finds 
many shop windows 
filled with attractive- 


cial rendez-vous for At the 1955 Leipzig Spring Fair: an exhibition hall bearing the inscription ‘Germans Round One Table’; ly displayed goods, 
and (below) a mobile boring machine on view in the Soviet pavilion ; 


but the local people 

all told me _ that 
most of these consumer goods appear 
about a week before the Fair opens and 
are exhausted about a fortnight after it 
ends. Certainly the shops were crammed 
with people. When I visited the largest 
state-owned department store, I was 
jammed on a crowded staircase outside 
the food department, and I asked a 
woman next to me if it was always like 
that. ‘Oh no, never’, she replied, ‘ it’s 
just because things are brought here for 
the Fair which we seldom see, like butter 
and coffee’. But when I got inside they 
had no butter, no coffee, and no eggs. 
There was a little ‘pork and goose and 
sausage, all popular local dishes, but no 
beef. There was no fruit except apples. 
I never saw a banana in Leipzig, and 
only a few oranges in the foreigners’ 
hotels. 

Leipzig housewives told me that the 
search for food is their chief anxiety, 
taking up a great deal of time and most 
of the family budget. Meat, sugar, butter, 
and fats are still rationed in the East 
German Republic, and there are five 
classes of ration card, graded according 
to one’s place in the system. The best 
card, ‘A’, is for miners and workers in 
heavy industry. ‘B’ is for metallurgical 
workers, and also senior party officials. 


‘But I met. two other yo 

twenty-seven and had a well-paid job as a 
building institute; the other was being trained in constructi "wor 

with free board and lodging and a good monthly allowance. Bot 
were doing the kind of work which is most encouraged in easter 
Germany, but both were critical of communism. They took a severel 
practical line. Neither of them wanted to flee to the west—unless force 
to do so—because, they argued, their careers and their future lay wher 
they lived, in east Germany. They spoke of the unemployment figure 
in western Germany and of the overcrowding in many professions there 
and the difficulty of starting a new life from scratch. And it is a fac 


= ; 5 
= + Sattcerinats housewives and pensioners, who are Br as unpro- ‘ 
ductive. Even with’ the highest card, however, people still have to buy 
“hes extra food off ration in state-owned shops at much higher prices, if 
’ and when the food is there. Nearly everybody I met listened to German 
m. broadcasts from London regularly or intermittently, though many com- 
__ Plained of heavy communist jamming. They said there was no ban on — 
~ listening, except for party members, but it was advisable to close the 
window. There are no western papers on sale except the Paris com- 
munist L’Humanité and the London Daily Worker. But people can — 
fairly easily get permission to visit western Germany, and although the 
exchange rate often makes ihis too expensive, it is still true that eastern 


~ Communist 


_ Germany is not a sealed communist world. 


‘Consecration’ Ceremonies 

The German Evangelical or Protestant Church is strong in Leipzig, 
as in many parts of eastern Germany, and the churches still draw 
large numbers of people, young as well as old. I was told by parents 
that communist attempts to organise so-called ‘consecration’ cere- 


monies for children, to compete with Christian confirmation, have so 


far had little success. I came across only one practising communist, a 
man of thirty-two with a wife and child and a good job as a foreman 


_ in the Leuna works at Halle. He admitted there were difficulties but 


said time was needed. He was against the Paris agreements and the 
formation of a new west German army, because he thought they 
increased the danger of war; and he added: ‘I’ve spent quite enough 
time in uniform ’. : 

Generally speaking, I found the attitude towards the Paris agreements 


was one of caution mixed with alarm. ‘We don’t know enough about 
«ova | ee 
the closing of the western frontier? ’ These were typical comments. I 

found a deep and widespread dislike of the communist regime, but it - 


‘We must wait and see’, or ‘ Will it mean conscription here, or 


was unorganised and helpless, and no longer cherished much hope of 
a rescue from the west. Usually it was based on personal reasons rather 
than principles. I met a widow, for example, nearly sixty years of 
age, who told me she was being turned out of her three-roomed flat 
because of an order compelling all men and women living alone to 
move to a single room. According to her, the police enforced the order if 


necessary by entering flats and removing the furniture. This woman 
had only a small, part-time job, and she was in great distress about 
her future. 


__A man from a formerly prosperous os eee family. told me that 


his son had been rejected by Leipzig University, although he gained one 
of the highest marks. 


The reply stated in writing that he could not be 
accepted because of his social origin. Communist policy in eastern 


ces, Germany gives priority in university education to the proletarian stock, 


- east Germany is more complicated than is sometimes 


that many who could not find work in western Germany have come t 
east Germany and found it there. I myself met a young doctor earnin 
a good salary today in a Leipzig hospital, who had left western German 
because he could not find a post there. The young engineer said h 
often visited western Germany and he thought that few of the peop! 
he met there were really heart and soul for recovering the easter 
provinces. Even his friends there now labelled him as a communi: 
just because he came from the other side. - 

These, and many other talks, left one feeling that the situation i 
Lif 
is hardest for the old and the weak. For the able-bodied the communi: 
economy provides plenty of work—sometimes well paid—but the re: 
value of any wage is much reduced by the necessity of spending mos 
of it on food, and by the scarcity and poor quality of many ordinar 
goods. There is evidence of widespread discontent under communi: 
tule, which is felt most deeply by the older people and the impoverishe 
middle class. Some of the younger:people seem to be feeling for 
middle way between the communist system and a western world whic 
has been grossly distorted in their panne —General Overseas Servic 


SPRING ae ‘NUMBER ~ 
Tue LisTENER next week will inelude reviews of the 
eves “books: - ' 


The Letters’ of Sammel Pepys and His F amily Circle. 
Edited by Helen Truesdell Heath. 
Reviewed by Bonamy Dobrée 


Clifton Lodge. By ‘Ethel, Lady ‘Tiida 
f 1 Reviewed by William Plomer 


the offspring of workers and peasants, who are not required to get such _ 

high entrance marks as the so-called bourgeois youth. Nevertheless, | Sex, Literature & Censorship. Essays by D. H. Lawrence. 
ae _ I was told in the university that ncaa half the students are still of Edited by Harry T. Moore. 
eee * erga origin. ae . Reviewed by Marghanita Laski 
4 — ye : 3 =. 244 . 
A Population Born to Dictatorship Sie 
fe In considering this whole problem it must be remembered that the Autobi g ny By W. B. tors : 
east Germans have afready had years of dictatorship under Hitler. The 2 Reset by Kathleen Raine | 
tol younger half of the population has never known the meaning of a free | : 


ee society, and this serves the communist rulers well. I wandered into the 
a ; university one morning and sat down in the students’ canteen, where 
Thad a long talk with several students at my table. They were pleasant 
and easy to talk to, but catch-phrases from communist papers kept 
Re: appearing. Two of them were strongly against the Paris agreements 


_ Social. Webietlationas of Wage Policy. By Barbara Wastion, 
' Reviewed by Sir Amold Plant 


Poel all Pusat: Being & the Ca batweon Céaes 


oS and thought that the formation of an east German army was a necessary _ Bottomley and Paul Nash’ 1910-1946. Edited bi Cc co 
___ counter-measure. They overlooked the large para-military force which Abbott. and Anthony Bertram - 
the East German Government had already built up. They spoke about : ; Reviewed Herbert Ra ad 
____ the’ reappearance of ex-Nazi generals in western Germany; and when by Sir 
I remarked that such generals were also active in east Germany— 
a Paulus, for example—they said it was different, because in east Germany The Battle of Crichel Down. By R. Douglas Brow a 
a they did not have the same power. - f 
_-—s NNaturrally, the east German communist system does its best to capture | — 
oo.» . youth, and there has been a great expansion of the technical and The rin of Coit Aor By Lan 8 

3 scientific faculties, as compared with philosophy and the arts. Uni 

students receive monthly state allowances which Teave them a fair | = 2 So 
amount of pocket money. They eat in the canteen, and I saw their a = ni eae 
<= lunch—a full plate of meat stew and potatoes nei et _e satiate ys 
i 2 , ' ee a . i 


to ep as a pateare wee as a way of life is. fe more 
| and SS eae This Camesh eee oe from a 


es of ‘the’ we: s. 5, R are still calturaly, and to some 
y> bas up with their Spe coe in the outside 


mn “progress; with Risk a is ease called westernisation, is ra 
eans confined to the communists. It is widely held by those 
| Powers who have come into direct contact with Muslim 
ation and also among the Muslims themselves. With a few excep- 
Il the nationalist movements in the Muslim east have veered 
the western way of life and government, and in this they 
ways found’ themselves at loggerheads with. what they regard 
cribe as reactionary religious elements. It is indeéd difficult to 
‘recent instances where Muslim religious leaders have associated 
nselves with modernist reforms, or have done other than obstruct 
The fact is that Islam has never experienced a renaissance-or a 
aation which could loosen the bonds of medievalism and pave 
y for intellectual and social reform. : 

although the Western Powers and nationalist Muslin leaders 


r regard as progress, their attitude towards Muslim society and 
ure differs in many important respects from the communist attitude. 
Western Powers have actually governed or exercised influence 
Muslim peoples they have never discouraged or ridiculed the 
ce of Islam, even when they have been aware that social reforms 
ited or supported by them have been seriously hampered, if not 
strung, by traditional Muslim practice or prejudice. Nationalist 
have sometimes discouraged Islam. Governments of independent 
m states have at times introduced legislation forbidding such 
ces as the veiling of women and the wearing of traditional dress, 


ther the practices nor the beliefs of Islam have ever been held 
ridicule. Such restrictions as those placed by the Turkish Govern- 


bic have been considerably eased with the Resese of time, if not 
gether abandoned. © 


ther religions. Such practices as the seclusion and veiling of women, 


e and the visiting of local shrines are not forbidden by law; 
@ practices, as well as the Muslim creed, are constantly and 
usly both discouraged and ridiculed. Moreover, the culture 
the Soviet Government projects as preferable and superior to 
m culture is not merely Soviet or communist, but Russian. In this 
sect Soviet policy towards Islam also differs from Soviet policy 


Lee in its propaganda directed towards other Muslim 
atries, the Soviet Government makes no concealment of its contempt 
; its policy of russification; and it stigmatises the western 
' respect for traditional Muslim practice as dictated by a 
re to exploit the ignorance and gullibility of backward peoples 
for Re emidbstng herve of the tacamures taken by thie Soviet Govern- 
10. alii pec sr tees ate a6: the. feactionsyy effect of Muslin: 
rs must be mentioned which are often left out of 
1s score first is that, apart from the 


+. 


gree that Islam in its traditional form constitutes a bar to what 


have exacted stern reprisals against those who infringe it. But — 


t on religious education in state schools and the liturgical use of — 


‘the performance of its religious rites are permitted as are those 


polygamous cohabitation, the wearing of traditional dress, and 


‘such Christian Asiatic minorities as the Armenians and the 


semanheslice Tatarrie culture lay rather lightly on the Muslims of 
Russia even before the revolution. Many of the Kazakhs and Kirgiz 
_ can hardly be said to practise, or ever to have practised, Islam at all. 


In so far as there exists any social bond of union among the Muslim 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. other than those of race and language it is 


_ probably Islam; but it would be wrong to assume that Islam is any more 


ingrained in the hearts of the Soviet Muslims than it is in other parts 
of the Muslim world where westernisation and materialism are rapidly 
gaining ‘ground. The second factor is that the abolition of the caliphate 
and the rise of nationalism and westernisation have seriously weakened 
Islam as a world force. In spite of Soviet insistence on the influence 


of such ‘cosmopolitan’ movements as Pan-Islam, it seems likely that ~ 


any resentment of the Soviet Muslims at the interference with their 
culture is due more to the dislike of foreign regimentation than to any 
‘sense of loyalty to a great supra-national society. 

There are probably some 20,000,000 Muslims in the U.S.S.R. Of 


these about three-fifths are in central Asia, including Kazakhstan, one- — 


fifth in the Volga region and Bashkiria, and one-fifth in the Caucasus. 


‘The central Asians are the most important section for, apart from some 


5,000,000 Russian and Ukrainian settlers, they constitute a compact 
Muslim block adjoining the predominantly Muslim peoples of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Sinkiang. They are also more backward than the 
Muslims of the other regions. For these two reasons the Soviet campaign 
against Islamic culture is pursued more vigorously in central Asia than 
elsewhere. The absence of specific legislation against traditional customs 
might suggest that modernisation is less arbitrarily enforced than in 
some independent Muslim countries. In fact, however, the insistence,on 
the standard system of compulsory education prevailing in the rest of 
the Union, the systematic russianisation of native languages, and the 
regimentation of literature are measures far more- fundamental than 
any of the restrictions introduced in, for instance, Turkey and Persia. 

There seems to be no doubt that primary, secondary, and technical 
education has advanced much further among the Muslims in the 
U.S.S.R. than in any independent Muslim country. Although education 
is secular and materialistic in a sense quite foreign to Islamic principles, 
it is not necessarily unpopular on that account, except in the eyes of 
the older generation. The emphasis on the teaching of Russian language, 
literature, and history may be resented, but except in these subjects 
local languages are the medium of instruction in the middle schools. 
A good knowledge of Russian is of course essential for any of the 


higher grades of employment. 


Thirst for Modern Knowledge 

Compulsory education on modern lines is undoubtedly calculated to 
undermine the traditional culture of the Muslims. The system and 
curriculum are essentially the same as those applied to Russians and 
to non-Muslim minorities, but for the Muslims they constitute a much 
more abrupt departure from tradition. It could perhaps be argued that 


the adoption for the Muslims of a system of education more attuned to 


their tradition would be regarded by them as an invidious distinction, 
for the thirst for. modern knowledge on western lines is apparent among 
Muslims almost everywhere. 

In the régimentation of language and literature, however, the Soviet 
authorities have singled out the Muslims for special and intensive 
attention. Very briefly, they aim at elaborating and remodelling on 
Russian lines the languages and literature of their Muslim peoples. All 
the languages must be written in the Cyrillic character; Russian words 
spelt as in Russian must be substituted for a large part of the old Arabic 
and Persian loan vocabulary, and adopted for new requirements; even 
Russian grammatical and syntactical forms must be introduced as far 


_as possible. 


The Muslims had no popular written literature before the revolution, 
and_ vigorous efforts are being made to ensure that the considerable 
amount of writing now beipg done in native languages is modelled on 
Russian literary forms. Much of the considerable oral literature of epics 

(continued on page 485) 
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Spee on Ice? 


NOTHER day or two and spring will be with us—according . 


to the calendar. Such signs of that season as one may have 
noticed have tended lately to become obscured. Snowdrops 
pushing their heads above ground have been smartly and 


no doubt suitably blanketed—with snow. The country dweller watchful 


for portents has had instead to keep his eye open for snowdrifts and 


burst pipes, while the town dweller, head down and well wrapped up, ~ 


makes his way through the driving sleet towards the bus queue or the 


~ underground, counting himself lucky if he has escaped flu or something 
worse. All this of course may have changed before these words appear, — 
-and readers of this week’s LISTENER may be absorbing information 
about Victorian Humanity or Nonconformist Architecture in deck chairs: 


on the lawn under the bluest of blue skies. We rather doubt it, but with 


~ our climate anything is possible. Its infinite variety is one of its chief — 
charms. But even the staunchest defenders of our weather must have 


been hard put to it these last few weeks. 

_ Exactly why we should have been treated to such weather is beyehia 
our knowing. Various theories are no sooner advanced than countered 
and the debate goes on. The only firm information on the subject is 
that the wind bloweth where it listeth—and perhaps after all that is 


_ just as well. If man could really take a hand in managing the weather, . 
could one have any confidence in the result? Who, for example, would 


decide what weather was wanted? The farmers? The sporting com- 
munity? People who sell heating stoves? Purveyors of cooling drinks? 
One can imagine the rumpus there would be in finding where justice 


_ lay among conflicting claims. And if we in these islands desired one 
kind of weather, and got it, could we be sure it would not spill over to 
the continent who might be desiring another? And what about the Iron 


Curtain countries? Would the weather, considered as an east-west 


problem, prove more tractable than those problems that face the world | 
already? It would be a miracle if it did. And if as a consequence of | 


ideological differences we were permanently subjected to cold weather 
(as well as to cold war) would there be much consolation in the thought 
that by way of retaliation the Western Powers were subjecting Siberia, 
for instance, to a permanent heat wave? Even if a workable scheme 


were achieved, it would be surprising indeed if Nature herself failed to 


kick back in some awkward and unpleasant way when her normal 
emi were being interfered with. : 
- No, all in all there is more to be said for accepting the inevitable 


“with what grace we can and leaying the weather to its own devices. To 
preserve oneself against it or at least to accommodate oneself to it both © 


in heat and in cold is no bad practice for the art of living. One has to 
put up with much in life that one is not responsible for (or so it seems), 
and he is happiest who can fit himself to and can work out some kind 
of pattern for his life in whatever circumstances he may find surround- 
ing him. Not a very enterprising philosophy perhaps, not one that will 
appeal to those whose main preoccupation is with the controlling of 
events. But at least it should enable the less ambitious among us to go 
on our way rejoicing—even though the roads are icy and the snow beats 
in our faces. In any case one must have some kind of philosophy in 


_ reserve if one is to contemplate with equanimity the antics of the © 
Seupents as 2 te usher in another spring. 


Committee of the Hungarian Communist Party ad act “ 
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ON March “ TBidapeat radio announced tees ; 


Minister Nagy of having followed a ‘rightist 
(Earlier, Budapest radio had reported that Mr. | 
from coronary thrombosis.) The resolution stated that in | 
production had ‘ marked time’ and that the rise in t he livi 
did not rest on firm foundations. It went on: 


The reasons behind the serious difficulties Abas in aCe wate, 

the economy should be sought i in the rightist, anti-Marxist, anti-par 

~ and opportunist views which since June 1953 have spread i in He. = 
the state apparatus and other sectors. _ a4 io 


Among these harmful ‘ rightist ” views—of which Mr. Nagy had be 
the spokesman—had been the under-estimation of the leading role 
the party; denial of the necessity for a constant development of hea 
industry; and failure to mobilise the workers to fulfil production plan 

Two days later the Hungarian Minister of Metallurgy and Machi 


‘Industry admitted that his Ministry failed to fulfil its production pl 
for 1954 and that productivity in the metal industry last year decreas 


by ten per cent. On March 10 Budapest radio continued its atta 
against Mr. Nagy and said that the party resolution had shattered fal 
illusions about the end of the class war. The party was to impose 
stricter discipline in future on the press, literature, and art. ( 
March 12 the party leader, Rakosi, claimed that after eighteen mont 
of difficulties, the party was now once again on the correct path. T 
under-estimation of the role of heavy industry, so necessary for natior 
defence, would be corrected, as also the serious shortcomings i in-agrict 
ture: the only true road for the. peasantry lay in collectivisation. 
On the same day a local Communist leader, Kovacs, trying to answ 
the question why Mr. Nagy’s ‘rightist’ errors had been allowed 
continue, declared that the Central Committee had been preoccupi 
with certain economic leaders who had adopted an incorrect ‘ leftis 


‘resistance to the policy of June 1953. Henceforth the party must fig 


on two fronts—against rightist and leftist conceptions. 


The decision to concentrate on heavy industry adopted ae on 
more in Soviet Russia and now again also in Hungary was stressed 
a broadcast article in Pravda by Konstantinoy. He stated that it w 
not enough that ‘ the U.S.S.R. had overtaken the principal capital 
countries in production technique and the tempo of industrial develo 
ment’. They must be overtaken, too, in terms of volume of industr: 
production per head of population. Konstantinov then proceeded 
correct the thesis adopted by Malenkov a year ago when, on March | 
1954, he stated that a new world war, given ‘ the existence of mode 
means of destruction ’, would mean ‘ the destruction of world civilis 
tion *. Konstantinov declared : 


The assertions about the possibility of the destruction sf. wor 
civilisation if the imperialists unleash a third world war are theoretical 
erroneous and politically harmful. uf LHe camp of democracy a1 

- socialism, supported by all peace-loving peoples, is a formidable ar 
indestructible force. If the imperialists succeed in unleashing a thi: 
- world war, then the result will be the destruction not of ‘world civilis 


_ tion-but of the capitalist system, rotten to its roots. 


A Moscow broadcast to England maintained that the USS. = Rh 
been “so successful in producing thes hydrogen weapon that the Unit 
States had found out that in some things it is lagging behind’. Li 
Moscow broadcasts to the Soviet home public, ‘Chinese broadcasts ha 
been playing down the danger of an atomic war for their peoples. O: 
talk in a course on nuclear physics on the Chinese home radio stated: 


Though the hydrogen bomb is more powerful than the atomic bom 
the power of neither is as great as the American imperialists boast. 
are resolutely opposed to the use of atomic weapons; 

- are not terrified by the brandishing of. atomic weapons by the Unit 
States imperialists, Our great ally, the Soviet Union . . . has alreac 
piled up. sufficient atomic and hydrogen weapons and has becor 
sufficiently advanced in making hydrogen weapons to safeguard herse 

_ and world peace. If it launches an atomic war, ¢ American aggressi 
bloc has to consider that atomic weapons will be used against it... . 
Our country and the Soviet, Union are vast. Their cities, lati 


- favourable conditions for Aktsive against atomic bombs. 
people and industry are mostly concentrated in a few 
Pers sewing atomic tigers 3 is inert gin ese 
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RACING MUD WITH ISOTOPES 
EVERY YEAR the Port of London Authority spends £500,000 to keep the 
deep-water shipping channel open from Teddington to the sea. Dredgers 
Scoop up 2,000,000 tons of mud from the docks, and another 1,250,000 
from the bed of the Thames itself. The mud is carried in barges out 
to the North Sea and dumped in a place that sailors call the Black 
All this work and expense, though necessary, is completely un- 
productive, because day by day the tides are working patiently at filling 
the channel up again. Now atomic science is being called in to help 
with this problem. BERTRAM MYCOCK, 
B.B.C. industrial correspondent, spoke 
about this in ‘ Radio Newsreel *. 
“The theory that this mud is being 
washed back again from the Black 
Deeps is pretty difficult to prove—or, 
at least, it was difficult until somebody 
thought of the radio-active isotope as 
a possible tracer. If impurities in the 
human bloodstream can be traced by 
tadio isotopes, why not impurities in 
the stream of London river? So the 
Port of London Authority appealed to 
Harwell for help, and the Atomic 
Energy Authority played its part in 
an experiment. 
* “The idea was to take a radio- 
active substance and inject it into the 
Thames mud; and then, by the use of 
geiger counters, find out how the mud 
was dispersed, how quickly, and 
where. In other words, they stuck a 
label on .the mud, and that label was 
a radio-isotope. It was, in fact, ground 
‘glass containing a substance called 
Scandium oxide, which had been put 
into one of the atomic piles at Har- 
well to make it radio-active. And early 
one morning, two boats—one contain- 
ing atomic scientists and the other 
Carrying specialists in hydraulics 
research—embarked on the river 
Thames with a rather unusual cargo. 
Tt was a drum with its two ends 
Operated by a spring, so that they 
could be opened by pulling a cable. 
The radio-active glass, mixed with 
mud from the river, had been put into the drum, and at a point off 
Gravesend the drum was lowered to the bottom of the river and the 
cable was pulled. It was low tide and soon the radio-active mud was 
washed out of the drum. 
* Then, for several days afterwards, the scientists went up and down 
the river using geiger counters in waterproof containers to find out 
where the radio-active grains of glass had come to rest. The first few 
tides were found to have carried the mud two or three miles upstream; 
the fifth day some of it was traced eleven miles above Gravesend. 
The quantities which had been put into the river were minute in the 
€xtreme. This was so that there should be no risk to anyone working 
On or near the river and to make sure that even if dredging operations 
ere carried out in the area, there would still be no danger. The method 
s now been proved, and the Port of London Authority is considering 
whether to carry out a full-scale survey, using radio-isotopes as tracers *. 


JOTPATHS IN THE PEAK DISTRICT 
If you have been walking in the northern countryside’, said PHILIP 
ALEY in ‘The Eye-Witmess’, ‘you will probably have seen, at the 
rt of public footpaths, metal-plated signposts with the words: “ Peak 
rict and Northern Counties Footpaths Preservation Society ”. This 
r, the society is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee, and commemorat- 
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A footpath in Cave Dale, Derbyshire 
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ing it by an exhibition in Manchester designed to show something of 
its work during the past sixty years. One of the most treasured exhibits 
is tat of the original letter, sent to a Manchester newspaper, suggesting 
that something ought to be done to protect public rights of way. A 
group of Manchester business men responded to this appeal, and formed 
the society in 1894. They soon found themselves hotly in dispute over 
the now very popular footpath that runs from Hayfield to the Snaith 
Road over Kinderscout. 
“Settling footpath disputes is not just a legal battle, as the photo- 
aS graphs in the exhibition show. There 
are pictures of obstructions, stone 
walls as well as high gates and barbed 
wire, with members of the society 
and friends overcoming the various 
obstacles. For instance, there is a 
reminder of that amazing day in 
March, 1927, when some 1,500 people 
demonstrated their determination to 
walk over the disputed right of way 
at Benfield; near Compstall im 
Cheshire. 

* Naturally, maps form an essential 
part of the display, and of particular 
interest is the enclosure-of-road maps, 
dating back to the eighteen-twenties. 
These maps are invaluable in provid- 
ing evidence for use in footpath dis- 
putes. Two maps in direct contrast are 
the map of Kinderscout, drawn by one 
of the first presidents of the society, 
and used by him to demonstrate the 
need for public access, and one loaned 
by the Peak Park Planning Board, 
showing the area now covered by 
access agreements, tangible evidence 
of the progress the society has made’. 
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FLAG OF FREEDOM 

“I suppose every sovereign state has 
its flag, but I wonder how many 
villages can claim one of their own?’ 
observed F. A. CARTER in ‘The 
Northcountryman *. ‘I know of only 
one—Skelmanthorpe, a mining and 
manufacturing village between Hud- 
dersfield and Barnsley. This is the 
Flag of Freedom made in 1819. That was the year of the so-called 
Battle of Peterloo, when a mass meeting was dispersed with bloodshed 
on the site of what later became Manchester’s Free Trade Hall. The 
flag was made by a textile designer called Bird, to give lasting expres- 
sion to resentment over Peterloo, and to the reformers’ aspirations. 
He divided it into quarters, and printed on each in bold, black lettering 
some democratic sentiment. My own favourite quarter is the lower 
left-hand one, which bears the verse: 


May never a Cock in England Crow, 
Nor never a Pipe in Scotland Blow, 
Nor never a Harp in Ireland Play, 
Till Liberty regains Her Sway. 


}. Allan Cash 


‘Mr. Bird solemnly dedicated his flag to the cause of freedom 
in the presence of about a dozen sympathisers, and next day—a 
Saturday—it was tied to two long poles, and carried at the head of 
the Skelmanthorpe contingent as they marched some seven miles to a 

ular reform demonstration held at Almondbury Bank, near 
Huddersfield. 

*The Huddersfield magistrates seem to have been either more 
cautious or more liberal-minded than their Manchester brothers, for 
in spite of some speeches so violent that the press declined to report 
them, the meeting went unmolested. But the owner of the flag must 
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have felt that they had “tempted Providence” quite enough for one 
day, for at the close of the meeting he untied his cherished handi- 
work from its poles, folded it carefully, and took it home in his 
inside pocket. 

*On the following day, it was put in a wooden box and buried, in 
case the local constable might be prodded by some intolerant magistrate 
into seizing it and destroying it. 

‘During the next year or two it came out of hiding several times 
to be displayed at reform meetings, but its next important function 
was at Wakefield in 1832, the year of the First Reform Act. This 
appearance was under somewhat more respectable auspices than most 
of its previous ones. The meeting was addressed by Lord Morpeth 
and “’owd Neddy Baines ”—as he was affectionately called—of The 
Leeds Mercury. 

‘The next political movement in which the flag played its part was 
Chartism, which came into being soon 
after the passing of the First Reform Act. 
Before the Chartist movement came to its 
culmination in 1848, and then, unaccount- 
ably, died away like a spent wave, a 
monster demonstration was held on Peep 
Green, between Hartshead and Robertown, 
and here the flag was one of thousands. 

‘Now came one or two non-political 
appearances—at the celebrations at the 
end’ of the Crimean War in 1856, and of 
the American Civil War nine years later. 
Unfortunately, on this occasion, the flag 
was borrowed by a Skelmanthorpe textile 
firm, and when the celebrations were over, 
carelessly thrown into a dusty and little- 
used part of the warehouse, where it was 
found and rescued nearly nine years later 
by the late Fred Lawton, a Skelmanthorpe 
man witb life-long literary and antiquarian 
interests. 

* Mr. Lawton had his treasure thorough- 
ly cleaned, and it was just in time to head 
the “Skelmanthorpe Reformers” when 
they attended what proved to be their 
final franchise -demonstration in St. 
George’s Square, Huddersfield, in 1884. 
In that year the Third Reform Act was 
passed, which extended the parliamentary 
franchise to all male householders through- 
out the country, and settled the question until our own times. In this 
atmosphere of political quiet—so far as franchise matters went, at least 
—the flag’s appearances were rare and unsensational: at the opening 
of the Wesleyan Chapel, for instance, and later at that of the Parish 
Church, showing no sectarian bias, at any rate. Since Mr. Lawton’s 
death the Skelmanthorpe Flag of Freedom has found what is probably 
its final resting-place in the Tolson Memorial Museum, at Ravens- 
Knowle, Huddersfield, to be itself a memorial for the present and 
succeeding generations of “old, 
unhappy, far-off things, and battles 
long ago” ’ 


SOHO FAIR 
To show what Soho has to offer 
in the way of food and wine and 
other more ‘pedestrian industries, 
there is to be a Soho Fair this 
summer, when the whole district 
will be decorated and will hold a 
sort of fiesta, The plans for the fair 
were discussed at a news confer- 
ence last week, and NEVILLE 
BARKER, who was there, spoke 
about them in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 
‘If Soho’s Fair lives up to the 
promise of this news conference ’, 
he said, ‘then London is in for a 
patch of uninhibited gaiety such as 
it has not known since sixteen years 
ago, when the multi-racial and 
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A street scene in Soho— 


—and the interior of a delicatessen shop 
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multi-lingual inhabitants of Soho last had a fair and market. Th 
conference was held in one of the quarter’s most celebrated restaurants 
As well as newspaper reporters, well-known bon viveurs circulated lik 
moths round the various grouped bottles until the moment whe 
Monsieur Gaston Berlemont, bi-lingual innkeeper and moving spirit o 
the fair, climbed on a chair and called for order to explain what woul 
happen in Soho from July 10 to 16. 

“M. Berlemont claimed with Gallic dash that Soho embraced ever 
known trade and profession, and was not in the least put out when 
voice demanded “ What about shipbuilding? ” He explained patienth 
that a famous business on the borders of Soho does indeed have 
shipyard for manufacture of toy ships. The newly formed Soho Associa 
tion, Ltd. has evolved an ambitious programme, including singing anc 
dancing in the streets and squares, gala performances in the theatre 
and cinemas which lie within its boundaries, an arts and crafts exhibi 
tion, and a culinary arts competition, « 
gastronomic pavilion, a historical pageant 
a drama festival, an international chil 
dren’s party, and of course, numerou 
wine tastings. A waiters’ race from Gol- 
den Square is planned, with each waite: 
carrying a bottle of champagne and twe 
glasses. 

‘The association hopes that the multi. 
tude of -polyglot shops, restaurants, anc 
small businesses will co-operate in the fair 
by flying national colours and generally 
dressing-up for the occasion. One en: 
thusiastic supporter is the rector of St 
Anne’s Church, which, although severely 
bombed, still has its tower as a focal point 
for this unusually proud and self-containec 
quarter of London. He told me he hopec 
for fine weather to start off-the fair with 
an open-air, orchestral High Mass and < 
procession from the church site’, 


FASHION FROM ARNHEMLAND 
One possible result of a recent competitior 
held by an Australian textile manufacturing 
company is that a pattern for women’: 
dress material next year may be based or 
the winning design submitted by Australiar 
aboriginals. ‘One of the prizes in the 
competition ’, said GEORGE FARWELL, of the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, speaking in ‘Radio Newsreel’, ‘went to a tribesmar 
in Arnhemland, the wildest part of the country, which is inhabited 
only by wandering tribes of aborigines. Their only contact with civilisa- 
tion is through a number of small mission stations. It was through 
two of these missions, both run by the Methodist Church, that the 
entries were made. All told, no less than twelve aborigines sent in 
designs, which had to travel the best part of 3,000 miles to the 
company’s offices in Tasmania. The 
judges were much impressed by 
their originality, 

“The designs were supposed to 
be prepared in opaque colours, such 
as poster paints, and entered on 
good quality board. But the abori- 
gines followed the pattern of their 
ancient and primitive culture, send- 
ing them in on wood and bark. 
Others were done on the ends of 
packing cases, and two or three, 
elaborately painted and carved, on 
miniature wooden canoes. These 
paintings have lately become valued 
collectors’. pieces, for museums 
throughout the world are compet- 
ing for them. It would be quite a 
feat to have similar designs readily 
available to women for daily wear. 
Their strong colours, semi-abstract 
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pee. The second of three talks by ERIC ASHBY 


WOMHE perennially unresolved problem of universities is one of believed that a university should produce the complete man; too good _ 
| purpose. For a modern university undoubtedly has two pur- a scholar to deny the need for professional training and too good a 
#§ poses: it has to train men and women for certain professions statesman to imagine that professional competence was a substitute == 
and it is the chief custodian of knowledge in the community. for wisdom. In this bracing liberal climate (though unfortunately it did == 
3 to teach and te learn, to preserve accurately what is known not remain liberal for long) the new University of Berlin grew up; and BA 
make fresh discoveries, to dissect and to integrate. The recon- it was the fresh air from Berlin and Géttingen which inspired the new” 
of these purposes is the recurrent theme of graduation University of London. pe Y cme » re 
sses, Memorial orations, and academic pamphleteering. If anyone After the founding of London University (and apart from Durham, 
| survive the ordeal of reading all that has been written about these the last of the episcopal foundations, and the Queen’s University of 
icting functions he would, I am sure, reach the modest but Ireland, which was founded for political reasons) there was no further 
ible conclusion that the problem has no formal solution and that proliferation of universities or colleges until after 1850. By this time a 
= teleology of the modern university has yet to be written. — change had come upon the German universities. It is a change com- = 
a7 i? a ry ta. = tee monly attributed to scientists but it was in fact Ranke, a historian, who 
SS er rs je yd started it. It was he who made popular the cult of academic research, e. 
ommunity Service Stations ae See who set detailed, accurate knowledge above broad speculation, who gave 
My sole excuse for adding one more drop to the ocean of talk on jmpetus to the idea of history as research rather than history as a tool ; 
pic is in order to refer again to Professor Armytage’s admirable jn education. The spark spread and took fire among the scientists. By 
on the English civic universities; for he has described clearly the eighteen-sixties German universities, under the leadership of men 


’ 


} 


W university opinion on this perennial problem has been coloured Jike Liebig and Helmholz, were abandoning the humanism which had - ; ae. 
er the past 100 years by contemporary public opinion. There was the inspired Berlin and the founders of London University. The German “ee 
adamentalist faith in progress which illuminated the Great Exhibition university was becoming a research institute devoted to specialisation. i 


1851 and inspired half-a-dozen civic university colleges. There was As for the students, it was believed that in an atmosphere of research 
= cult of regionalism in the early part of this century which encouraged they would somehow just acquire higher education, like getting a good 
ities to become what Professor Armytage calls ‘community accent at a public school. The search for truth, not the cultivation of 
stations *, And, as a by-product of the economic and political the intellect, became the prime purpose of the German university. 
sion of the nineteen-thirties, there was. reaction against the com- ¢ 
- service station, an outcry against utilitarianism in. universities, Shes Se ‘3 : 
est against triviality in the curriculum, an indictment of the “MtO%lcating *Gea i, ae Ee 
ogical savage, a plea to preserve higher education for an élite. / It must have been an intoxicating idea when it was fresh. Historians, : 3 
cond world war snuffed out that flicker of medieval nostalgia biblical scholars, scientists, were now able to throw off the last vestiges v 
it is what much of it was) and today the universities find them- of authority. Any Privat-Docent, however humble, could, provided he ite 
more deeply than’ ever committed to serving certain needs of ‘cbserved and measured accurately, challenge even Newton or Darwin. 
state. But the fear of specialisation continues, and Dr. Robert Any oriental scholar, provided he could prove some point from some 23 
rd Hutchins, whose recent book I want to discuss in my next Papyrus, could snap his fingers at the doctrines of the Church. Any | : 
still deplores professionalism and still calls us eloquently back to University student could feel he had a part in these adventures. es: 
education. ‘ aL eck : -No wonder that Owens College, Manchester, the Normal School-of ces 
his oscillation in England between the university as service station - Science in London, and other new English colleges accepted research as 
the university as ivory tower set me thinking about the somewhat the core of a university. I suspect, too, it was an idea which appealed to 
history ‘of German universities in the nineteenth century and the Victorian business man, for piling up facts is after all not unlike © > 
undoubted way in which they have influenced the English -civic piling up profits: you -do it for its own sake, not being precisely clear . 
sity. For English university colleges were being founded at a time how you are.going to use the facts or the profits. How deeply the cult 
German universities were rapidly changing their ideology; and ~ of _Tesearch has sunk into British university life we who work in 
English college founded in the nineteenth century bore at the UNiversities know only too well. It is about the only consistent and 
ne of its birth some imprint of contemporary German thought. . ~ unchallenged idea behind British higher education: witness the publica- 
gC oa ae een eS tion lists in our annual reports, our swarming research schools, our 
YS os : ; Va annual harvest of Ph.D.s, and our unquestioning readiness to appoint 
eenth-century Monopoly ~ . professors on the grounds that they have distinguished themselves as © 
remember Gibbon’s tart summary of eighteenth-century Oxford: _ learners rather than as teachers. In the United States the cult of research 
d in port and prejudice ’. But in Germany, even in the eighteenth has gone to lengths which would have appalled even Helmholz: for 
‘universities were already stirring from their lethargy. The there a secondary school teacher is obliged to earn a Ph.D. degree as 
recipe for stirring up a university is to set up a rival. This the evidence that he has put a few more pebbles on the mountain of 
princelings could do but the English kings could not. There knowledge. — | ; rf iy 
is true, the dissenting academies in England, some of them The flowering of research in Germany was encouraged by the Franco- 
a better higher education than our only two universities then’ Prussian War, which convinced Germans of the military and industrial 
But the academies were primarily a protest against the religious value of scientists and technologists. We had to wait until 1914 before 
Oxford and Cambridge, and any proposal to ‘transform them we learned that lesson, despite the warnings of men like, T. H. Huxley 
“new universities was bitterly opposed by those venerable institu- and Lord Haldane and Balfour. But Britain did benefit at second 
s; and so the academies received no encouragement from Church hand, for Germany became the acknowledged finishing school for 
"hey died a natural death and left ‘the monopoly of higher British university teachers. They brought back with them not only the 
in England and Wales to two complacent and unchallenged research spirit but powerful arguments for the value of the university 
learning. In Germany it was different. No university could to the state; and that began to have a profound effect on the concept 
higher - education in a country which had so little political .and purpose of a university in Britain. To have a German Ph.D. 
So even in the eighteenth century the established universities became the accolade of scholarship. 
new one$ at Halle and Gottingen and by technical © At some point in the past sixty years, marked conveniently in one 
wick and. Freiburg; and-under the liberal regime of Professor Armytage’s essays by the elevation in 1900 of Mason 
t Prussia by 1810 had become the cradle of a College Birmingham to the status of a university, a fresh idea appeared 
‘Humboldt was a classical humanist, who in British higher education. It was not (so far as I can see) imported 
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ambitions ’: 


‘Back to the Ivory Tower : 


To aoe a university i in Ge eee of a great industrial and 


eetgcns population is to do something to leaven the whole mass si v3 


higher aims and higher intellectual ambitions. 


Relevance to the local community; regionalism: neither of these senti- 


ments was to be found in a German university. Indeed the whole 


pattern of German universities—the location of many of them in 
“small towns, the lively habit of student-migration from one university 
to _another, the reverence for the objective ABE OSD oe these con- 


ogee 


regional interests. Géttingen and Tiibingen, Heidelberg uid Boni had 
adopted a strictly isolationist attitude toward their regions. They prided 
themselves on being academic ivory towers. And here was Joseph 
Chamberlain in 1898 announcing a new purpose for the university: 
“to leaven the whole mass . . 
the university as a sort of intellectual service station. It 


took on. Leeds and Liverpool, Reading and Hull, in one way or. 


‘another adopted some responsibility for the needs and interests of their 
regions. This new feature of British universities, coupled with the 
‘extension movement which started in 1873, are the outward signs of 
‘an awakening conscience among academics, a conscience which has been 
a feature of British thought about university problems ever since. 


The service station ethos was, of course, strengthened by war; 


‘although happily in Britain the universities were never pressed, as they 
“were in America, to provide every kind of course from beauty tech- 
‘nique to salesmanship. There, as one university president is reported 
to have said, ‘the state universities,hold that there is no intellectual 
“Service too undignified for them to perform ’. 


a 


Then the inevitable reaction came: the call back to the ivory tower. 


Profesor Armytage dates it from 1930. It began a little earlier in 


France, with the eloquent iconoclasm of Julian Benda; another symptom 


of it was Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. Its full force fell on — 

the academic world in Abraham Flexner’s incisive book on American, 
_ English, and German universities. And then it spread to the graduation 
addresses and academic pamphleteering of the nineteen-thirties: 
writer feared that a democratic enthusiasm may swamp quality in the 


one 


universities; another made the astonishing assertion that ‘a highly com- 
petent mediocrity is a real danger to a nation *. There was a nostalgia 


for the establishment of an intellectual élite, a revulsion against the 


invasion of the university by job-hunting specialists. It became the 


_ decade of the highbrow. It is easy enough at this perspective to say that 

the reaction against the university as service station missed its mark. 
_ What was wrong—as we now know well—was not that universities 

_ were devoting too much energy to the needs of their regions and of 


the professions: it- was rather that the universities were not baw ag 
enough to see what those needs were. 

All these protests did not have much effect, for British universities 
are extraordinarily well protected against reformers, both from within 
and without. We shall never know how effective the reformers might 
eventually have been, for a second world war put an end to that: you 
cannot transform a service station into an ivory tower in war time. . 

It is nearly ten years since the British universities emerged from 


the war, with a prestige greater than ever before in their history (for © 


the war was won—if you can call it won—in the laboratories of Red- © 
brick and Oxford and Cambridge); they are incomparably better off 


_ financially than they have ever been; their responsibilities toward their — 


local communities (in these days of regional hospital boards and the 
like) have increased: and yet their autonomy is unimpaired. You might 
assume they are now confident and satisfied. You would be wrong. 


Indeed, over the perennially unresolved problems—whether to be service © 


station or ivory tower, how to combine professional training with liberal 
education—they might even be described as conscience stricken. On 
the one hand the universities now have a deep sense df responsibility 
to state and region which they would not wish to forgo and which 
inoculates them against another epidemic of the nostalgic excesses of | 


the nineteen-thirties. They accept the fact that this is a technologist’ a 2 pu 
world; that physics, not Greek, is now the aristocracy of learning; ‘they - “Ch 


accept, in their encouragement of extra-mural work, that their responsi- 


bility for teaching does not end with their own undergraduates. On 
_ the other hand, the universities realise, more Clearly: than most people 


. with higher aims and higher intellectual 


of talks of Lee eee agy eae 


aah and if the univ 
well as about atomic pi 
no other institution is r to g: 

All this the universities realise, but they do not know 
to apply. I do not think anyone seriously hankers after 
towers any more. Permanent withdrawal from the community woul 
unthinkable. But a permanent blending with the community, in Ww 
the university lost its unique identity among country colleges, | 
authority classes, public libraries, vocational courses for housewives 
policemen, and the Third Programme—that would be unthinkable 
What sort of compromise will the universities reach? = 

I have called this problem of universities perennially itt 
that is no reason for not thinking about it, nor for assuming that t 
are no partial or temporary solutions. I will not be so impertiner 
to suggest solutions, but let us pursue two lines of thought which m 
lead toward a possible solution. The first arises from some of 
historical facts assembled in Professor Armytage’s essays: the sec 
arises from an examination of the fallacies in Utopian universities 
_ As to the first: I wonder whether this very rhythm of recur 
enthusiasms, now for utilitarianism and now for the esoteric trai 
of an élite, now with emphasis on the highly trained professional 
now on the broad humanist, may not itself be the nearest to a solu 
we can ever hope to get. For the university, if it is not -compl 
withdrawn from the community and if it is not completely subme: 
in it, must reach some sort of equilibrium with it. There will be 1 


_. the scientists call a dynamic equilibrium; always drifting this 
and that, always adjusting itself. Physical equilibria of this sort 


subject to. what is called Le Chatelier’s Principle, which states 
if one of the ingredients of an equilibrium (say that between w 
and its component parts hydrogen and oxygen) should change, then 
equilibrium is readjusted in such a way as to oppose the change 
is always a>Tash thing to borrow the terms of one discipline to i 
trate situations in another, but at risk of being rash I do wonder whe 
the response of a university to pressure from society should not | 
some resemblance to Le Chatelier’ s Principle. 


~ > = 


A Timeless Quality ‘ 
I mean that when society begins to invest academic work - wit 
mystique and to regard the latter-day scholar as a latter-day pr 


then the university should respond by emphasising the relevanc 


knowledge to the problems of society, by coming into the market p! 
demonstrating that science is only organised common sense, encou 
_ing the study of its applications, debunking the expert. And when soc 

swings the other way and begins to undervalue pure scholarship 

press for quick and tangible results, to let loose the Philistines on 
university, then the university should respond by withdrawing, it sh 
emphasise that the higher learning cannot be justified ‘by profit 
popularised without losing some of its precision, it should ren 
society that the scholar must inevitably belong to an élite, it she 
assert that there is a timeless quality about some kinds of knowle 

Such an attitude as this may sound to be inconsistent and opportur 
but in point of fact for each succeeding climate of - ‘opinion | suc 

response as this from the university would be perfectly consistent 
anything but opportunist; indeed, it would put the university 
petually in opposition, as it were, to the currents on the ihe 


society. And I I belies we is as it ahauid are Programm 


Two ‘books of —_ seapentinely.: to. uae and 
been published. En Voyage; or - Tailing t 


the Lambs. 
and M. J. MacDonald (Macgibbon and Kee, 10s. 
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The Influence of Victorian. Nonconformity 


By E. G. RUPP 


HERE have been many patterns of religion and virtue in 
2,000 years of Christian history, and it is interesting to. notice 
how the various designs change and dissolve and re-form 
under the impact of changing historical events. Victorian Non- 
jonformity is such a pattern. Like Puritanism, it has often been carica- 
tured, and, like all caricatures, there is a great truth in the exaggeration, 
But, like Puritanism, it had a massive strength. It shared with 
itanism a civilising framework, the religion of the home, of 
Sunday, of the Bible, and a moralism centred on religious 
our. 

But between these great movéfnents two centuries intervene, 

ind two: movements in especial mark the differentia of Victorian 
onconformity; the Evangelical Revival, and the Industrial 
Revolution. The Evangelical Revival not only brought new life 
io a Dissent which was rather tired, but also the accession of a 
body corporate, the People called Methodists, who came to 
number all other Nonconformist bodies put together. The 
ndustrial Revolution gave a grim colour and sombre key to 
he whole Victorian age; of this mood the Nonconformists were 
n especially appropriate focus, for a century and a half of social 
ind political disabilities had confined Dissent within certain 
fairly well defined geographical and class divisions, 
- Like the Puritans, the Nonconformists shared about ninety per 
t. of the contemporary culture. Like all Englishmen they 
joiced in the superiority of the British Constitution to all 
others, and especially to what lay immediately beyond the 
annel. The Rev. Thomas Jackson was paying a visit to 
Ostend at the moment when the King and ‘Queen of the 
Belgians were embarking: ; 

. .. the people maintaining perfect silence. I remembered that 
Leopold was a King, and had been the husband of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales... ashamed as an Englishman to be seen in 
a silent crowd on such an occasion I pulled off my hat and 
raised a loyal shout. The people looked at me and seemed to wonder 
what was meant. 

Or there is giant David Livingstone with his simple assurance that 
mmerce, Christianity, and the British Empire were the threefold 
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__A service held by Messrs. Moody and Sankey in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 1875 


instrument of Providence to ‘ open up Africa’, and his splendidly forth- 
right dismissal of the. curiously modern apartheid arguments of the 
Boer farmers as “stupid prejudices’. Or the picture of the Rev. John 
Waterhouse arriving as a missionary in New Zealand complete with 
top hat and umbrella, while his wife in her coal scuttle bonnet is 
borne aloft from the boat by a bevy of dusky maidens lest the sea 


Family prayers in an early Victorian home 


* Picture Post? Library 


water spoil an attire which would have done credit to Great Queen 
Street Chapel. And when the Dissenting Deputies (those splendid 
guardians of Nonconformist civil rights) planned to celebrate the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, they arranged a slap-up dinner which 
would have delighted John Jorrocks and won 
applause from Mr. Soapy Sponge. The menu 
was to include: 

Turtle; Turbots,. Salmon, Salmon Trout, 
Stewed Eels, Fillet of Mutton with cucumber 
stewed, Stewed Rumps Beef, Roast and Boiled 
Lamb, Roast Beef, Chickens with White Sauce, 
Hams, Tongues, Stewed Veal and Peas, 
Giblet Pies, Raised French ,Pies, Pullets Roast, 
Turkey Poults, Guinea Fowls, Ducks, Geese, 
Jellies, Gooseberry Tarts, Tourtes, Pudding 
Peas, Cauliflowers, Potatoes, Salads, French 
Beans, Garden Beans. 

The framework of the pattern was the home, 
the Bible, the Christian Sunday, and. the chapel. 
I need not stress how it could go wrong: the 
casualties of Victorian religion are still with 
us, in the estrangement of millions from 
organised religion of any kind. A ‘ Big Brother 
is watching you” kind of God: the pre- 
occupation with death and the possibility of 
hell, a narrowed and departmentalised Biblical 
horizon classically portrayed in Gosse’s Father 
and Son (though I suspect there must be others 
like myself who finished that book unexpectedly 
with more sympathy for Philip Gosse than for 
his priggish son). But what when it went right? 
Here is a‘ testimony to the. Christian home in 
the eighteen-thirties : 

Nothing contributed, so strongly to awaken 


ny mind was imbued was 
essentially a religion of love and pleasantness and joy. — a 


_ A generation later ‘Dr. Scott Lidgett speaks of the affection shown br 
his father: 
I shall never forket the Sunday afternoons when he read aloud to ~ Mr. Kiedy that ibe work was. rasa plainly o 

“my sister, my brother and myself The Pilgrim’ s Progress, or the ‘no real relation between him and what he had done, He 

Chronicles of the Schénberg Cotta family . . . I cannot help thinking cheerily, and said he would be sorry to see it otherwi ae 

that it is to the subconscious influence of my father that I owe the More i papper: is the fact that ten years later Dr. Dal 

z fact that my subsequent theological work has ee directed to the ; 
ae Fatherhood of God. a = , into communion, and Re ‘reckon that ‘seventy-five per cent. of “the 
ASS And E. E. Kellett said: . ; 2 eae stood well, 

ee Whatever its cultural limitations, it ea one great advantage. It yen if one thinks that te distance between a piety. f 
knew its Bible. I remember an occasion on which, as the family was sermons of John Wesley and the hymns of his brother Charles, an 
se about to go away for its summer holiday, every copy of the Bible had based on the preaching of ‘Moody and Sankey’s hymns, s greater i 
+. been packed up . . . for such copies were more necessary than buckets, the measure of the intervening years, we must not underestimate 


spades or sandshoes. But the lesson was given none the less. A boy 
of seventeen stood up and recited the eighth chapter of Romans from undervalue the impression on later Victorian piety of what has b 


ie _——s._ beginning to end . . . with, it is true, a little prompting from the father. - called ‘ The Second Great Awakening ’. 
rot : When a year or so ago Mr. Morgan Phillips declared at. an int 


national conference that ‘Socialism in England is Methodist, 
Marxist ’, he uttered a half-truth which has ceased to be valid, but wh 
does point to some striking repercussions of the Evangelical ‘Revival 


ay / Caricature—and Truth 
Pea Then there was the chapel, the importance of which. as a kind of 
. “second eg ca peg exper Ae 3 phat. heard.thetarica- the cultural, social, and political life of the English middle and work 
ture, and marked the truth within it, such as Dickens’ ; classes. In the first place, the Evangelical Revival brought literacy 
It was a little Bethel, a Bethel of the ee ane with many thousands of people. In the East Riding village of Sancton th 

‘small number of small pews, and a small pulpit in which a sma 
Ret. gentleman (by trade a shoemaker and by calling a Divine) was delivering es ee ae . nae oy si oe — by 

aera _.in a by no means small voice, a by no means small sermon. ymns which s e saddle-bags of the wander: 
een, x Methodist preachers. When, in the eighteen-forties, the Durham ville 
Besiy ta 2: Now mark the truth, not in fiction but in a wise divine’s mind, about of Lambton came on the preaching plan, the villagers clustered rou 
‘the Liverpool Road Chapel, Islington: _ the chapel notice board because they had never before seen the name 
The singing was the best, the most impressive, the most uplifting I their village in print. Durham miners went to school with their o 


had ever heard, and there was a deep devoutness, a reverence pervading 
alike floor and gallery that seemed to hush the whole ‘congregation. children in order to learn to read. They took ‘to ‘going to chapel ; a 


ee : finding it necessary to appear decent there, they got new clothes a 
ochre _ During the first prayer it subdued the assembly ... Under the preaching | > 

ort. it took the form of a stillness which made the preacher tremble and became what is termed respectable’. When Her Majesty’s Comm 

yet touched him with a solemn sense of the divine presence. sioners for Mines went down into the pits in the eighteen-forties tk 

And, of course, it liked to listen to preaching. An age not like our own, WET startled to come across groups of miners singing Wesley’s hymn 

punch-drunk with the incessant bombardment of eye and’ear by the , | At the time of the cholera many of the men had prayer meetir 

_trumpery, cheap and second-rate, knew how to listen with discrimina- before going into the mine .. . in one instance as many as 700: a 


‘ after singing a hymn would” remain on their knees for nearly an he 
at a time, following the prayers of one of their preachers, 

» That the Chartists and radical political groups deliberately _copi 

the polity of Methodism, with preachers, classes, class leaders a 

synods, is most striking. It is a sign that just as the Dominican a 


Franciscan movements of the thirteenth century had a relation to 1 

self with giving out two or three stanzas of our noble hymns he throws 
himself ny in a corner of the pulpit, takes out his satinae handker- "€W Surging town life, so there was that in the polity of Methodi 
- chief, sips water and prepares to deal out certain fancies which tickle ™ore sensitive to the needs of a new age than the structure of 1 
3 amazingly, concludes with a bit of poetry and then sits down. Establishment or the older Dissent. Moreover, just as in the seventeer 
Morley Punshon’s oratory was of the new kind, though he was far century a new social Lax a eens Hare aa self-conscious a 
io above the level of the caricature. He typifies a new kind of utterance, ae y an age © ‘ Se anick preachers’ like John Bunyan, a 
the religious lecture which might, as did his famous lecture on Bunyan, eae e siete ise she could sit tie their doorsteps discussi 
? rouse an overflowing Exeter Hall to. enormous excitement: Bes Sas se exactness” ec ical vocabulary: so now Methodi 
‘ Te" spoke! with inmense-esiers tenes io Booka aniode ae gave the layman a new self-confidence and power. In 1850. there we 
HEA audience grew, enthusiasm was awakened and gathered force . as he upwards of 20,000 lay preachers, more than 50,000 class | leaders, tos 
- went on. At last, in one of the magnificent climaxes, the vast con- nothing of innumerable other-lay officers. An alarmed Wesleyan. wre 


tion to what at its best was really considerable oratory. 
About the ’fifties a new kind of preaching began to come in, more — 
literary and sitting looser to theological and Biblical exposition: eat 
_ was caricatured as follows: 
A man gets up, dressed in the newest Relion: abies exhausting his 


Bia - course of people sprang tumultuously to their feet. Hats and handker- to Jabez Bunting: = . 2A mS 
_-—s echiefs were waved, sticks and umbrellas were used in frantic pounding ~~ If men are to be drilled at missionary meetings ak Bible. mcetic 
eat of the floor... such a tornado of applause swept through Exeter Hall “to face a multitude with recoHection and an acquired facility of addre 
aya and swelled from floor to ceiling as I have never witnessed before or and then begin to employ the mighty moral weapon thus gained to t 
Backes 7 since. _ endangering of the government of our COT IRS, ES, certair 
rs _ Perhaps greatest of all there was eee: 3 with his massive form Sone for the consequences. > bison ee 
and‘ silver voice; beginning as a not very cultivated rustic youth * os Se - Shes: Ex ceo 
a. whose blue pocket handkerchief with white spots was tactfully and ‘Damocratic. Leaven ae ete al ; 
-_ swiftly replaced: by the gift of a dozen in white from his startled Thus, although the ‘respectably ‘middiecciaea Wedevans, ‘aight? ; 
ee deacons; but who must have preached to at least 10,000,000 people, hostile towards radicalism, and even the Primitive Methodists, who | 
Rat; and whose printed sermons, with their core of Biblical and Puritan socially nearer the proletarian ferment, might cultivate a 

ae theology, their homeliness and humour, reached some 50,000,000 more, — neutrality, there was at work a democratic ae That ‘startli 


-—-—and_-~were translated into twenty-three languages. The great popular Christian radicalism, which is fo 
preachers were for the most part singularly unspoiled by success, and by putting little people in min : I 
7 an they were human beings: Spurgeon could shock the more austere by at work with long-term results tten large in the history of 
--—s the remark that he hoped that evening to smoke a cigar to the glory union and socialist movements, even. though - Methodism dis 


of God, while Dr. Parker once slipped “Ss to join-two little hoy: in a become, in fact, the Established Church of Disraeli’ s 
_--—s game of marbles in the street. In the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
ae Belief in conversation and in revivals is a constant undercurrent in curiously athwart the body politic, courted | 
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ral issues such as ‘slavery. Then came the Oxford-Movement, with 
sharp vehemence against Dissent and especially towards a 
ethodism- which at this very time was about to infiltrate the rural 
as. The result was a swift pitchforking of Methodism into the arms 
Dissent in a process on which Sir James Graham commented to 
Peel: 
4 Wesleyan opinion . . . marks distinctly a wide estrangement from 
~ the Church. It is quite clear that the Pusey tendencies of the Established 
A Church have operated powerfully on the Wesleyans and are converting 
_ ‘them rapidly into enemies. 
‘One result was the forging of the great and fruitful Free Church alliance 
if the last half of the century and the growing identification of the 
onconformists (never uncritical or complete) with the fortunes of the 
iberal Party. Here the sturdy traditions of the older Dissenting 
urches found ample scope and produced doughty champions. If John 
right intended a rebuke as. well as compliment when he quoted what 
ymebody had said of Dr. Dale, ‘I never listen to him without thinking 
f the Church militant ’, there was all sincerity in Dale’s reply: 

You have sometimes bantered me about my militant instincts . . . 
but my sense of the moral value of your influence on the life. of the 
nation was I.think as vivid as that of the people whose judgement went 
with your own. You have, I believe, inspired large numbers of men 

» with the idea that political action should be guided and sustained 
neither by self interest nor by ambition but by loyalty to conscience. 


Thus the ‘Nonconformist conscience’ was an operative. factor in 
English life long before Hugh Price Hughes seized on the taunt of his 
Opponents and made it, at the time of the Parnell case, a talisman of 


T is not the architect who designs a church. A church is designed 
by the past history and present needs of worship. The architect 
brings his sense of beauty and fitness, his traditional or experi- 
i mental ideas, his knowledge of building materials and techniques; 
but the basic plan and furnishings of the church are given to him 
‘by the nature and history of the 
religious services to be performed 
A ‘parish church, for 
‘example, has a chancel and an 
altar, not because an. architect 
hought they would be handsome 
land acceptable but because they 
e essential to the worship of. 
that kind of church, as it has 
developed through the centuries. * 
Styles of church architecture 
change, not merely because of — 
ges in aesthetics and building | 
fechniques (though these have 
heir effect), but because of 
changes of emphasis in worship. 
An architect may wish ‘to experi- 
ment in church design, but unless ~ 
he is in touch with the needs of — 
yorship, his experiments will be | 
ateresting only to other archi- 
. A church building is, so to 
ak, the outer skin of the wor- 


shape is moulded to fit the 
ving thing within. I, hasten to 
dd that, like the bodies of many 
ving things, it retains vestiges of 
auch past history, as well as of 
resent activity. 
All this is as true of noncon- 
nist churches and chapels as 
is of cathedrals and parish 
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The Old Meeting-house, Norwich, built by the Congregationalists in 1693 
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almost frightening political and moral power. And if the eclipse of 
political Puritanism in the seventeenth century and of Victorian Non- 
conformity in the nineteenth are reminders of the inevitable reaction 
against the attempt of moralists to force the pace, and carry through a 
programme by a moral force which rides over an unconvinced and un- 
converted majority, there is another side. There was the valiant stand 
for public and private integrity, for principle as against expediency. 
Above all, there was the concern for the whole of life. Men like Dr. 
Dale laid quickening impress on the public life of a great city: and 
in the eighteen-eighties and ‘nineties: William Booth and Josephine 
Butler and Hugh Price Hughes led many others, alongside devoted 
Roman priests and High Anglicans, into the grim shadows of Darkest 
England. 

The pattern had begun to break even within the Victorian period, 
and the old isolations needed to be dissolved, the curiously intense but 
narrow, culture of the Nonconformist world had-to open to new and 
wider horizons of truth, beauty and goodness, in the exploration of 
which they must learn to join minds and hands with those of other 
Churches and of no Churches at all. They had their limitations and 
their failures: they had also their sins, and for all these things history 
calls them into account. But they had also great and, in the best sense 
of an abused word, respectable virtues: integrity and compassion and 
devotion to God. They were able to nourish saints, to transform and 
ennoble sinners. And in the end: the most important thing about the 
Nonconformist chapel, despite the distemper and the pitchpine and the 
aspidistra, is that it is true of it, as ‘IT. S. Eliot says of Little Gidding, 

You are here to kneel, where prayer has been valid, 
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hanging Styles in Nonconformist Architecture 


SHORT 


churches, or of mosques and temples. Nonconformist architecture in 
England has gone through some remarkable changes of style in the 
last 300 years; each change represents a change of emphasis in worship, 
not merely of architectural taste. 

In order to simplify a complicated story, I suggest that we look at 
three very different nonconformist 
church buildings: an old meeting- 
house of the late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century; a 
Methodist chapel of the early 
nineteenth century, and a gothic 
Nonconformist church of the 
second half of the nineteenth 
century. Each represents, often in 
most subtle details, the kind of 
worship for which it was built, 
and each contains strange relics of 
previous history. 

There are not many meeting- 
houses left now, for about a 
hundred. years ago many non- 
conformist congregations pulled 
down their old meeting-houses 
and built new churches in the 
prevailing taste of the Victorian 
age. The survivors are to be 
found in the older parts of our 
Cities, usually in a side-street or 
hidden behind shops. A few are 
found on prominent sites in those 
older market towns which have 
not been extensively rebuilt since 
Georgian days. Some are in a 
rural setting, as they were when 
they were first built. They 
have a characteristic appearance, 
though some of them are very 
simple and rough and some are 
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a door, or a pair of Monts: with th ows” ; placed symmetric 


- round about. Inside, the building 


_ the later in date a meeting-house is, the nearer the eros is to 
_ a square; but there are exceptions to this rule. 


The pews and other furniture are arranged in a manner unlike» 


that of a parish church. There is no altar in a chancel; instead there is 


a table in the centre of the floor. Behind the table, in the middle of 


one of the longer walls, is a high pulpit, perhaps a two- or three-decker, _ 
with. a winding staircase and a sounding-board. The pews face the 
pulpit and table from three sides; and, because of the peculiar position 


- of the pulpit (not at the end of the building, but in the middle of one 


side), there will sometimes be more pews on either side of the pulpit 
than directly facing it. There will often be a gallery on the same three 
_ sides, so that the congregation face the preacher on two levels; that 


is the reason for the height of the pulpit. Sometimes the panelling of — 


_ the pulpit, the pews, the gallery-fronts, the pillars which support the 


_ roof, is of elegant workmanship; and there may be handsome brass _ 


candlesticks and a fine old clock. But time has destroyed many of these 
treasures. Many meeting-houses have been altered inside to suit later 
ideas of worship. 


pe 


Influence of Calvin 
Why was a meeting-house built like that? The old explanation was 
that it was merely a way of cramming as many hearers under one 
roof as possible, to listen to a preacher. But the real explanation is 
much more remarkable. The meeting-houses were built by the Puritan 
descendants of John Calvin. Calvin was a bitter opponent of the 
Catholic Mass; in its place he put what he and the Puritans called the 
Lord’s Supper. It was celebrated, not at an altar at the far end of a 


chancel, but at a table in the midst of the congregation. Many Calvinists 


actually sat at the table for the Lord’s Supper. This meant a complete 
- rearrangement of the furniture of a church. In countries where Cal- 


- vinism became the established religion, the medieval church-buildings 


were taken over and remodelled inside. A notable example of this is 
_ the great church at Amsterdam, where the kings and queens of Holland 


are crowned. It is a late medieval building, as big as a cathedral. 


But at the Reformation the chancel was screened off and no longer — 
used for services. The medieval choir-stalls are still in place, but instead 
_. of the former high altar there is now the ornate tomb of the Dutch naval 
__ hero, Admiral De Ruyter. Only the nave is used for worship. Half- 
_ way down one side of it, against a pillar, stands a high, elaborately 


__ carved pulpit, with the seats facing it from east, west, and north; a 


third of the people sit, therefore, with their backs to the place of the . 
_ former altar. On Communion Sundays a great table is set the length of 
_ the nave, and at it the people sit for the Communion. 
__ Calvin made the same change in the cathedral at Geneva; but here 
there were seats in the chancel, facing, west into the body of the church. 
In Scotland the chancel was sometimes walled-off for a vestry, or 


became the laird’s pew; and in some very large churches ‘one con-— 


gregation met-in the chancel and another in the nave, with a solid wall 
between. In each half the pulpit was at the side, not the end. 
_ When the Puritans were in the ascendant in the Church of England, 


the same thing was done in many of our English churches and 


cathedrals. In the reign of King Edward VI, Bishop Ridley of London, 


Fan who later died at the stake for his Protestant faith, ordered Com- 


munion tables to be set up in the midst of the churches of his diocese, . 
and altars in chancels to be destroyed; and there are many other 
examples which might be quoted. 

But the Puritans were ejected from the Church of Cictints in 1662. 
By the Toleration Act of 1689 they were allowed to build meeting- 
houses for their worship. They built them oblong, like the nave of a 


parish church, with the pulpit in the middle of one side, a table in ~ 


‘the middle of the floor, and the pews facing from the other three sides. 


Strangest touch of all, they often built the meeting-house with its” 


length from east to west, like the nave of a church, though, since they 


had no chancel and no altar, this no longer had any meaning. They ~ 


made, however, one change from the model they had received from — 
Calvin. Many of them, especially the Presbyterians (the most ‘respectable — 
and numerous of the dissenters), no longer sat at the table for the 
Communion; instead the minister brought the bread and the cup to 
_ them as they sat in their pews. So the table was made small and 
_ protected with a rail, ip it was raised BaP on a ae so that it i 
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peat oblong, sometimes excessively — 
80, with the length more than twice the breadth. Generally speaking, 


In our Methodist chapel there may be, i 


aie have links. going eck to the ‘Meatonites of 
old engravings of Mennonites at worship this _taised elders’ seat 
always to be-seen, and I feel sure it is the origin of the s same feat 
among early’ Baptists and — ‘ 


The Methodist C hapel os are 

Come now a century or so nearer our own “time, aoe visit 
_ Methodist chapel of the early nineteenth century. You will finc 
building so different from the meeting-house in many details that 
first there may seem no historical connection. The Methodist cha 
is a long building, with the pulpit not at the side but in the mid 
of one end. The people sit in rows to face it. Down both sides, < 
across the far end of the building from the pulpit, is a capaci 
gallery. The Communion table is in front of the pulpit, in a rai 
enclosure. It is plainly a building in which many people can 
gathered to hear a preacher. But worship on Sundays is not the o 
function of Methodist church-life. There are class-meetings, a Sun 
School, and many activities partly social and partly religious which 
builders of meeting-houses never knew. They must be catered for 
the church building, which is the outer skin of the living activ 
So room must be made underneath the church, or in a building near 

The plan of the church itself came partly from the dissenters « 
partly from the Church of England, with some influences from abro 
from Germany and America. The eighteenth century was a great 
of preaching, and John Wesley and his colleagues were great preach 
Even dissenting meeting-houses changed their shape to empha: 
preaching. They became bigger, so that the table was dwarfed by 
pulpit. They became square or octagonal, so that more of the congre; 
tion directly faced the preacher. John Wesley, having seen the Octa; 
Chapel at Norwich (built by the Presbyterian-Unitarian dissente: 
recommended that form. George Whitefield’s Tabernacle, baits in 17 
was an octagon. 

The Church of England, too, was changing to a new kind 
church. building. Chancels were out of fashion; instead, the altar mer 
stood against the east wall of an oblong auditorium. Parish churc 
were built, and still exist, in which a high pulpit stands directly 
front of such an altar, almost hiding it from view; though sometir 
_ the pulpit was put on rails, so that it could be wheeled aside on sac 
‘ment Sundays. The organ was usually in a gallery at the west end of 
building, and the gallery was continued down both sides. Such 
-_eighteenth-century parish: church formed the model of a Methoc 
chapel of the early nineteenth century. It is an oblong: building, wv 
a pulpit at one end and the pews facing it in rows. There are spaci 
galleries down both sides and across the end which is opposite to 
pulpit. But the table is in front of the pulpit, not behind it. Par 
this follows the dissenting tradition; but it will be noticed that the ta 
is protected by a rail, before which is a cushion on which the commu 


_ cants kneel. John Wesley had exalted views of the Sacrament, anc 


was probably this, rather than a simple: copying of the dissenting patte 
“which made him bring the table forward. Or he may have b 
following a Moravian pattern, While the dissenters stayed ii | their * pe 
for the Communion, Wesley followed the high Anglican practice 
requiring. the communicants: had come and a4 at ae eaters : 
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In the eighteenth century, 
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a bold and substantial building. 


specially in Germany, there was 


But in this church the pulpit was 


lively interest in church archi- 
cture, and many theorists and 
experimenters. One experiment, 
yhich was often adopted in 
Methodist and other chapels in 
he nineteenth century, was to 
move the organ from the west 
gallery, at the opposite end of the 
ilding from the preacher, to a 
place behind his back. The 
choir was removed there too; it 
also had been in the west gallery, 
behind the congregation, but now, 
in front of the organ, it faced the 
ongregation for anthems and 


still in the middle of the end 
wall, with the pews facing it in 
rows; it was therefore gothic only 
in outward style. 

Soon much greater changes 
were made. If nonconformists 
wished to restore gothic as the 
truly devotional style, the next 
step was to dethrone the pulpit 
from its central position, and to 
put in its place the Communion 
table, like an altar, in a chancel, 
or at least in an apse. The pulpit 
must go to one side of the chancel 
arch, balanced by a reading desk 


oratorios. Communion table, 
preacher, choir, and organ were 
then said by the German theorists 
io «be in verbindung (‘in an 
organised composition’), though 
eons the preacher’s head 
as lost.to sight against the back- 
ground of glistening organ- pipes. 
his change was not possible in 
nglican churches, for the east 


end of the building was occupied 


on the other. Lecterns like an 
eagle, carved choir-stalls, altar- 
hangings, and pictures, and other 
medieval details soon followed. 
The old distinction in appearance 
between an Anglican church and 
a nonconformist chapel was much 
reduced, but this was in accord- 
ance with the liturgical, devotional 
ideas which were gaining ground 
among nonconformists. The old 


by the altar; but when organs 
were introduced into Methodist 
churches, from the end of the 


meeting-houses were despised. 
They were described as mere 
boxes for preaching in, entirely 


Cighteenth century, the German 


as very natural, for Methodists, 

nlike some of the earlier dissenters, sang their faith. Other non- 
conformists soon sang like Methodists, just as they preached like 
ethodists, and the Methodist type of church building naturally became 
popular. It often appeared in a Greek dress, with a pillared portico and 
other classical details. 

But the process of change in nonconformist church design continued, 
because changes continued in ideas and ways of worship. Look now at 
a Nonconformist church of the second half of the nineteenth century. 
One sign of change is the use of the word ‘ church’, instead of ‘ chapel’ 
or ‘meeting-house’. In the nineteenth century the gothic style of 
architecture was revived. It is not my place to defend or condemn 
Victorian gothic. Some of 

it was weak and ugly, but 

some was bolder and more 

successful than some of its 

detractors would formerly 

allow. It was revived 

chiefly for literary and 

emotional reasons, and. 
was considered specially 

suitable for churches be- 

cause of the feelings of 

awe and reverence it was 

believed to evoke. 

The gothic style in 

church building was first 

taken up again in the 

Church of England from » 
bout 1818, but it was a 

spidery and- anaemic 

othic for the most part. 

The first fully gothic 

church to be built for the 

honconformists was de-- 
signed in 1839 by Sir 

Charles Barry, architect of 

the new gothic Houses 

f Parliament, for a 

Jnitarian congregation in, 

per Brook Street, 
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lacking in devotional atmosphere. 


pattern was often adopted. This George Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road, London, about 1820 | Nowadays we have changed our 


minds about this; where an un- 
spoiled meeting-house has survived, we find it a place of sincerity and 
holiness, whereas some of the Victorian gothic churches seem to us 
pretentious. But not all are so; some are handsome and successful. 

The Unitarians led the way. The first nonconformist church to 
have an altar in a chancel was Hyde Chapel, in Cheshire, built by 
Bowman and Crowther of Manchester in 1848. It is a fine building with 
a graceful spire; this itself was something new for nonconformists, who 
had avoided spires because they looked like competition with the 
Church of England. Also in 1848 the same architects built Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds, Here there is no spire, though there is an abundance 
of decorated pinnacles. There is an altar in a chancel, and this was 
one of the earliest non- 
conformist churches to 
have stained-glass win- 
dows. Other such churches 
quickly followed. From 
the Unitarians the pattern 
passed to the Congrega- 
tionalists, and later to the 
Methodists. In _ general, 
however, the evangelical 
denominations _ preferred 
the central pulpit, for 
obvious reasons. 

Most of the noncon- 
formist buildings that we 
know have been built in 
the last hundred years. 
They are of many sizes, 
shapes, and architectural 
styles — gothic, Greek, 
Byzantine, and modern- 
istic variations of these. 
Some are traditional, some 
experimental. Some are 
ugly, some beautiful. 
But nearly all are either 
(according to my defini- 


cary i 
i tion) * chapels ’, or 
: # ‘churches’; that is, they 


lancl chester. It still stands, Interior of the Free ga Periyale Park, Middlesex, looking towards the Communion table emphasise either a central 
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‘ ‘moved to one side, and a Scottish Be deans onl ay is followed, with 
a row of seats behind the table, the elders’ seats, intended for the 
minister and the deacons at the Communion. F Ae 


history and they have therefore their historians. 


A number of interesting and beautiful churches have- Heck built by | 
nonconformists in modern times. Victorian gothic has given place to 
lighter and happier styles; 
to be as experimental as they do in America or on the continent of — 


Europe. The meeting-house plan, with the table in the middle of the 


floor, the pulpit behind it against one wall, and the seats facing inwards 
from the other three sides, seems out of fashion. Probably this is because 
we have forgotten why it was invented. In’some parts of Europe this 
Calvinist arrangement is still a living tradition. It would seem still 
suitable for England, especially for smaller congregations. 

Congregations and architects, having to build a new donountonmises 
church, chiefly attend to artistic and practical problems. They must 
provide for the week-day activities of a modern church, as well as for 


worship, and this leads to handsome and ingenious grouping of build- 


ings. We have even the double-ended church, as at Perivale Park Free 
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By PETER. 


HOMAS HOBBES was the first to take up his- historian’s 


stand in 1640, that portentous year when the Long Parlia- 
ment met and the English Revolution began. The Civil War 
was already on its way. For Hobbes it was a moment when 
time itself piled up into an eminence, a viewing point from which you 


- could look both backwards and forwards into the centuries. The back- | 


ward vista had the great Elizabethan age in its foreground, and behind 
that a remote but sharp and vivid background—the background of 


Greece and Rome. There was nothing much of a middle ground because 


the vast arena of the Middle Ages had been nearly lost from view. 

If we stand beside him and look forward we can see what even the 
sharp-sighted Hobbes could not be expected to have seen. We can see 
that the violence of the English Civil War was going to lead to the 


_ calm continuities of the British Constitution. We can see that the tiny 
ships then beating their way from 


Gravesend or Plymouth to the little _ 
settlements across the great Atlantic were going to found first an Empire, 
then the United. States of America, and then the world, the modern 
world, the first global world that there has ever been. _ 

In fact, if we stand in our imagination in England at the end of 
the year 1640 and strain our eyes into the future, we can see ourselves. 
For we are not Elizabethans, however hard we try to identify ourselves 
with that lusty, buccaneering epoch. We are twentieth-century English- 


_men, identified for ever and for the whole of humanity with two 


characteristics: government by consent of the governed and the dis- 
‘covery and settlement of the world as a world. These characteristics 
are also achievements, our achievements though not our own exactly, 
but those of our ancestors, and not theirs entirely but theirs along with 
the rest of the Europe where they lived. Achievements have their 
For 150 years the 
historians of England have been taken up with the story of our consti- 
tutional evolution, and now they are beginning to add to it the story 
of our expansion overseas. 


These are universal themes. Though they are the themes of English _ Mi 


history, they are not and will not be the sole property of the English 
historians. Already the constitutional history of our country throughout 
the whole of its length, but especially at the time of its crisis in 
the seventeenth century, has become an American subject. Wallace . 
Notestein is an English American, if he will pardon the description. 
Throughout the whole of his long life as a scholar he has lived | 
on both sides of the Atlantic and he moves amongst us as one of 
ourselves. But it is still with a sense ef astonishment, even of perplexity, — 
sass we read in his new book about Eiigabettan, anon in secre 2 


though we do not allow our architects _ 


focal point - in fixe baie a expresses. their ‘devotion ‘ 
symbol of holiness, dedication, and sacrifice. This view se 
growing among nonconformists of all denominations, and 
has been carried out by modern architects of skill and taste. 
always the danger that a congregation may not know what 
building it wants, or may be swayed by fashion; and an arc 
comes from a different background may persuade them to his ali 
views; but, speaking generally, it is not. the architect who settles 
basic form of the church—that is decided by the ideas and emotions a 
historical background of the worshippers. The present needs and ps 
history of their worship design the. church, before. ever the ee pt 
pencil to paper. — Lhd Programme a 
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“and* that of the Americans. It had many other potentiates too. 7 
societies have, and at all times. But historians have the disadvantage 
seeking within any society at any time for only one line of developmer 
the one which actually occurred. 
Professor Notestein had a difficult task. He had‘ to write the first 
a series of yolumes which are to set out in detail the whole story 
the American nation, and since the American nation was still with 
its English womb throughout his allotted period he has called t 
volume The English People on the Eve of Colonisation* and given 
the limiting dates 1603-1630. He is even obliged to begin. with 
résumé of English development from the very start up to the Elizabeth: 
era. His chosen method is the only possible one. He must describe; t 
his American readers what this society was like which was then begi 
ning to undergo that amazing parthenogenesis, that wonderful proce 
from which America was to appear fully grown from out of the livir 
body of seventeenth-century England. Reasoned description is all 
. could attempt. To tell the story would have been impossible. eS) 
This very impossibility presents, ‘I believe, the dilemma foctna: t 
historian working in our day in a challenging form. For the title of th 
book and the arrangement of its material raises the simple and emba 
rassing question, why did it happen? Why were.the English in the 
years the sort of people who would be prepared to send thousands ar 
thousands of their most vigorous stock to die on the three-month yoya; 
to America, to die in the unsuitable places, where they landed, to d 
at the hands of the Indians, to die of new diseases, to die as the. simp 
result of the tremendous.difficulty of setting up their own society in 
distant place? To send these thousands to die, and yet to send tl 
_ thousands more after them who succeeded, succeeded not wholly b 
only partly because of the terrible experiences of those who had faile 
Is it simply a question of opportunity? Which means, would any oth 
society with the same opportunities have done the same thing as vy 
_ did then? Or is it that there was something special about that tim 
something suggested by the headings of Wallace Notestein ’s book, # 
character of the English people, for. example, or their re religion whic 
must mean Puritanism, or the groupings—nobili gentry, ye 
men, business men, and so on; the peculiar English political institution 
local_ justices, Justices of the Peace and other county administrator 
_ the King, the Council, and finally that most famous pec 
-all—the English Parliament? Does this, the Parti ar ar n 
English society, give us an answer? 
_ Professor Notestein does not tell us 5 Whether 
No doubt this was non pie Wied nel he tho 


b ems to be no particular reason why the 
ci€ ibes should have evolved parliamentary government or 

d 1 the colonial. society of the American seaboard. Indeed, there 
t_seem to be any particular reason why anything should have 
ed to it at all. This is social description with the statics and 
cs left out. Which brings us back to our dilemma—why do our 
rians avoid questions, like this? Why, to use the hackneyed form 
he nterrogation, do they believe they are. justified in answering all 
i epee with * how ’ but none of the questions beginning 


other of | ° Beenetiehed Tinea has recently made something 
pronouncement on: this, and she has made it in the preface to a 
successful book about the same generation of Englishmen and 
inful crisis which they experienced in the working out of our 
her achievement, constitutional government. Miss Veronica, Wedg- 
ood’s first volume of her history of the Great Civil War begins with 
ppepotozia which has been often quoted since her book appeared. 
Phe application of modern methods of research’, she says, ‘ together 
ith modern knowledge and prejudice, can make the past merely the 
t of our own analytical ingenuity’ or our own illusions’. She goes: 
allow that a modern historian’s analytical theory may produce 
s which are true, by which presumably she means that he can talk _ 
sibly of causes, but she contrasts such methods with her own, 
is intended ‘to restore the immediacy of experience ’. We are to 
Civil War as Charles I and Cromwell saw it. We are to under- 
d what they understood, believe what they believed, and to find 
urselves, as they ue themselves, at the Fea gf pepormerion which 
as } not UGS -- 
ry as Spaced i heteute . 
d we, her readers, do do these things, let there be no faistake 
that. Miss Wedgwood is not under Professor Notestein’s restric- 
She can tell a story, because that is what her subject is.-It is 
personal experience of very.important people, the people who 
- the Civil War for us and for all their myriad of other successors 
l over the world who have benefited from the English Civil War 
g been fought. There is no need for me to add my tribute to Miss 
ledgy yood’s wonderful talent as a teller of historical stories. Once the 
pe is set—and this, we shall see, takes her a little time—then the 
d begins: it is a drama which lives and a drama which convinces 
e it is true. History becomes shared experiencé. As literature it is 
level with the very best novel writing in our generation, and as 
it is what its author claims it to be, a corrective to the myopic _ 
ic researcher who. forgets that history happened to people. 
play, every novel, every broadcast indeed, has to begin with the 
of insinuation, tempting its audience into the little world of new 
ence prepared for it. In The King’s Peace*, which is the title of 
of her volumes, Miss Wedgwood finds it necessary to spend a 
of the book and more on this particular exercise. It is for her to 
lige whether this is necessary, for she is the artist and she knows what 
y to arouse the interest, and the quality of the interest, which she 
y upon for her own artistic purpose. Much of the material 
“the same as Professor Notestein’s. We have the same de- 
of social structure and of government, the same special 
: n to_religious differences, education, and commercial life. It is 
appropriate enough and it is admirably done. But, again, it does 
le to téll us why political, constitutional, and personal catastrophe 
just round the corner. We feel as we put down Miss Wédgwood’s 
>] that the exciting and the pathetic events which it records could 
e happen ed anywhere and, with suitable transpositions, to any group 
alities. Whatever the function of her descriptive prologue, it 
to answer the question with which we began—why was it 
| the final outcome of the struggle which culminated in the 
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_ which he believed would in the end add up to an answer to the question 
“why. But that is not the point. Gardiner felt it was his duty to tell 


his readers why all these things happened; he thought that the job 
could be done and he would have ek that he had failed if he had — 
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Reading Gar Prejudices into- fe Past. 4 3 

I cannot go into all the reasons for the difference Sefweet ‘Si R 
Gardiner and Miss Wedgwood on an occasion like this. It seems to 
me that there is something else in the minds of Professor Notestein 
and Miss Wedgwood, something much more recent and much more 
closely tied to early seventeenth-century England. But you ought to 


know that there has recently been an unseemly squabble in the 


academic journals, usually so tranquil and so dull, about the social 
development of our country in the century from 1540 to 1640. Professor 
Tawney has inevitably. been the central figure in it, since, as Mr. 
‘Trevor-Roper has said, this particular hundred years of social develop- 
ment belongs to Professor Tawney. But Mr. Trevor-Roper himself has 
laid about him with considerable violence,.and we all feel that there is 
still a good deal to come and probably from many people. 

The central issue is what is known as ‘ The Rise of the Gentry ’. And 
.in this phrase we do have an answer to-the question why. If it is true 
that the Elizabethan Age was marked by the emergence into social 
‘influence, economic predominance and political power of a new group 
of people with a new attitude, then we can relate colonies with con- 
stitutionalism. We can regard both the expansion of our country overseas 
and the violence of the Civil War, and even the final development of 


* constitutionalism, as the results of the same social process. It was the 


rise of a class: the civil war is the expression of class conflict, constitu- 
tionalism is a class ideology, and colonies 'a result of economic interest, 
the economic interest of a class. > 

You all recognise these phrases. They are the phrases of our own 
political and social controversies. If this description fits the seventeenth 
century, then seventeenth-century people were indeed like ourselves. And 
not simply the socialists amongst us, either, for does not our Con- 
servative Party talk with politically weighted apprehension about the 
fate of the middle class, the middle class which is interchangeably used 
for the gentry of the England of 1640 in the controversy which is now 
exercising us historians? But we must face the fact that classes, class 
conflicts and ideologies are Marxian expressions. It is Marxism, either 
in its classic form or in its Fabian modification, which offers us an 
‘explanation of the England which conquered the world and whfch 
founded government. by consent. For Marxism does provide us with 


social statics and dynamics, it does give point, analytic point, to a - zy 


historian’s descriptions, and it gives a plot, an intelligible plot, to a 
historian’s narratives. 


A Wrong Model 
_ But Marxism, however it is modified, can only provide us with what 
the scientists call a model, and it happens, in my view, to be the wrong 
model for the society in question. By wrong, I mean one which has 
lost its usefulness. It has taught us much, but it cannot teach us more. 
The controversy which is going on has arisen because the evidence of 
research goes to show, as I believe, that class is the wrong word to de- 
scribe the gentry at this time. I say ‘class’ is the wrong word only 
because of the overtones it carries with it in the Marxian sociological 
system from which it comes. It is the wrong word if it means, as it 
always seems to mean, that in any society classes can rise and fall, they 
can conflict, they can give rise to ideologies, and those ideologies are best 
accounted for in terms of economic interest. In the England of 1640 
these things could not happen, or they could not happen in the way in 
which it seems to me our controversialists assume that they could 
happen. The social structure of that day would not permit it. 

I cannot pursue this important subject here, and we must 
now return to the dilemma, the reasons why our contemporary his- 
torians tend to write either narrative, description, or indigestible 


academic analysis. In so far as they are affected by the peer of our 
7 : - Collins. 25s, 


_to know and he believed he knew how to satisfy them. It may be that a 
his huge work amounts to a very elaborate answer to the question how, 


ue Ofixe. 
political credo of - dangerous fanatics, then they are merely being re- - 
_actionary. This tendency is all too obvious. In the terms I have been 
using it goes like this. If Tawney i is wrong, then the whole undertaking ~ 
of analysing a whole. rad in terms of cause and effect is also wrong. P the further fact is that for the — twenty or thirty : year: 


be a caricature, but it is not very far from the truth. If this tendency — 
gets a grip on them, then our historians, in the popular cant phrase, 
have ‘had it’, and they deserve to have had it. 


I believe, however, that we shall find a way out, and we shall find © 


of t tra hay 
if hey are cticaci bectieseleintaisrn ret to bre the the fac 


even if, as s_ perhaps ‘in the 
discussing, it is a sociology which they oe t 
if it was put in front of them in the form of a series 2s of 


proderiy conscious of whit! it contains or where the ‘use 0: 
lead them. Now they are beginning to realise just these things they 
getting frightened. Let 

In my view, then, it is a time for boidtee among historians, Sfaefe 


it in a word which I have-used already. It is a word which may well — unlikely a description _ that is of the historians we know. Miss We: 
send a shudder through academic historians, and a word which Iam _ wood is surely wrong if she intends to imply that modern meth 
certain will curl up the lips of those who write the sort of history which of research can only make of the past the subject of fruitless analyti 


people pay to read. We shall find it in sociology. If the social model 
which we have been using turns out to have been the wrong model, 
then we must find another model. If we are bemused by. the sociologists 


ingenuity. It will do if it is badly done, and it will be badly done wi 
historians become conscious one aad all of the need to refine th 
-sociology.—T hird Programme E Sh Ry Seng 
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The Bons Child as a ‘Criminal? = 


i. By JOHN 


HINK of the worst behaved child you have ever known—say © 


between eight years old and about fourteen. Do you remember 


how angry you were that time when he stole something, or 

struck somebody, or did that damage? You were not only 
angry: you felt he ought to be soundly punished. But did you think 
of him as a criminal? I do not suppose so for a moment. But the law 
would have done so: if you had taken him to court and he*had been 
found guilty, he would have acquired from that moment a criminal 
record that would have lasted all his life. That is what I want to 


WATSON : ie = i ae 


A permanent black mark is a denial of feces it ‘may. cause 
sensitive child intense misery. In the adult, the knowledge that he | 
a criminal record may create lasting bitterness. I read the other a 
of a man of twenty-seven convicted for the first time as an adult ir 
London court. The police solemnly informed the bench that he hac 
. previous record. He had been found guilty of stealing before—at | 
age of nine. ~ 
To label a child as a criminal, no matter how constructive the tre 
ment ordered, is in my view wholly inconsistent with what parliam 


he _ discuss—this legal conception of the erring child as a criminal. What is demands—regard for his welfare. The practice of bringing a ch 
co a criminal? Someone who commits a crime. What is a crime? It is before a criminal court is, I suggest, an anomaly. It creates difficult 
ay _ sufficient for our purpose that a crime is an act, or an omission, for for the courts. It is against the children’s interests. It is against | 
Tee which the law gives power to the courts to punish. The purpose of a public interest. _ 

Be. criminal trial is to adduce sufficient evidence to prove the commission First, consider the courts. It is obviously important that 1 
______ of the particular crime with a view to the infliction of an appropriate magistrates in the juvenile court shall know what they are there f 
i *, _ punishment. The social factors which may have provoked the anti- Yet, on the one hand, they are legally a criminal court; on the oth 
aa social act are beside the point. ‘ a kind of chancery court required to safeguard children’s welfare. I: 
Ss I want to make it clear at the outset that in a suitable case I am surprising that one finds considerable divergence of practice: that sor 
a: certainly not against the punishment of a naughty child. That is not the courts steer nearer to the criminal conception, others to the chanc 
a point. The point is whether we consciously intend, in these days, that conception? And that what happens to Tommy, who has stolen son 
ai the criminal law should have anything to do with it. Is it necessary, — thing, may largely depend upon the attitude sd the court which tr 
Ee, or desirable, to release its cumbrous process and thus stigmatise as him? Can that be right? 

reat 


criminals even young children no more than eight or nine years old? ~ 
_A hundred years ago it bothered nobody. To one London prison alone, 


boys under twelve were being committed at the rate of more than — 
200 a year. In 1849 a boy of fifteen was convicted of stealing a quantity 
of eggs and oranges. His sentence? Transportation for fourteen years. 

The times have.changed since then,-and for the better. Today we have 


juvenile courts for children under seventeen, and remand homes and 


approved schools in place of prisonss The magistrates are carefully 
chosen, and they are helped by probation officers, children’s officers, 
education officers, and psychologists. Parliament has enjoined that 


every court when dealing with a child shall have regard to his welfare. | 
_ prove what was going on in a child’s mind. A hundred years ago. 


The court has at its disposal a wide variety of constructive measures: 


probation; approved probation homes and hostels; foster homes; 


approved schools; in suitable cases psychiatric treatment. In short, its 
job is not just to punish children, but to mend children’s lives. Yet 
despite all these changes the ancient legal conception of the erring 
child as a criminal persists, notwithstanding that it has long since been 


abolished in nearly every other civilised country. 


Does a criminal record in a juvenile matter? Some people” say it 
does not. I cannot agree. I think it deplorable that a child, found 


by a court to have done something wrong—stolen something, pethaps— _ 


should be made conscious of a black mark which the police may bring 


up at any time in his life if he slips up again. Children are like © 


puppies. They need to be dealt with promptly—and then be big 


Then there are technical difficulties, ‘There a are certain presumptic 
by our ancient common law which sometimes result in a child, mai 
festly guilty by any standard of common sense, being found not gui 
and discharged. For instance, the law presumes that a child unc 
eight is incapable of serious ‘wrongdoing; so he can never be charg 
with crime, although he may be found in need of care or 
A child over eight, but under fourteen, is presumed to be incapable 
wrongful intent; but in his case he can be found guilty if the prosecuti 
can bring evidence to rebut this presumption—that is, evidence to shi 
that he knew he was doing wrong at the time he did it. It is not alw: 
easy to adduce this kind of evidence; it is sometimes very difficult 


child who ‘was found guilty could suffer appalling punishment, a 
one : that that was why these unrealistic presumptions w 
originally enadé. But today he need not fear brutal punishment; tod 
the same presumptions may result in his being deprived of remed 
treatment that he badly needs, And often when he is found not gui 
-no one is more surprised than the child himself - perhaps" 
Pie ex who may have owned up. They think it hor i 
Another point about this conception of ris t 
injustice as between children of different social | backg 
the children in juvenile courts are from yorking- 
, middle-class children behave better. 
They ceeniny ove sey onl ce praies 2 


nce of headmaster, housemaster, and parents, and probably a 


pe canter ed to a different house or class. Or he may be discreetly 
removed altogether and sent at his parents’ expense to a school for 
_ ‘difficult’ boys. Why should anyone think of the juvenile court? Its 
- function is no more than to provide the same kind of treatment which 
the private conference has already decided upon. I do not complain 
~ about this. If parents can solve their children’s behaviour problems, 
wy bring them before the courts to be dealt with at the public expense? 
What I do complain of is that the child, brought to the juvenile court 
_ because his parents cannot cope, should be made to suffer the disability 
__ of a criminal record which another child, whose parents can be expected 
to cope, escapes. 
= Unlike most-of us, so many of these children we see in the courts 
__ have had so little chance. It is not their offences which shock the visitor 
__ to the juvenile court: it is the moral background against which so many 
7 of these children are seen to be growing up. Here, for instance, is the 
typical broken home. The parents have parted; both have new partners; 
their houses are in nearby streets. The children live first with one couple, 
‘then with the other. Their loyalties are hopelessly divided and their 
sensibilities constaritly outraged by the abuse of one parent by the 
_ other parent. Do you wonder that they lie and deceive? Our juvenile 
courts are crowded with children from broken homes. 
Here is the small boy who came by chance, perplexed and introverted. 
No one has ever really wanted him—least of all his own mother. His 
existence has been a séries of brief sojourns with aggrieved grand- 
parents and embarrassed aunties. Life has given him next to nothing— 
_ neither love, nor security, nor wise guidance, Are you surprised that he 
© wanders the street with all its temptations, and steals when he gets 
the chance? And here is the girl brought up in an institution, until 
B ae away and stole something in the process and so was brought 
_ to the juvenile court. No parents accompany her—just an official in 
_ their place. She has no .parents, nor, so far as she is aware, any other 
_ human belongings. It is hard to gain her confidence, and the magistrates 
a reflect that here is yet another child for whom, if only one person could 
_ be found, tolerant and understanding, able to give her individual 
affection, there would still be hope. 


Urgent Needs 

I could multiply these cases. These are our Soins in the juvenile 
court; not the naughty children from good homes who unexpectedly 
_ jump the traces. Some of these problem children may be said to deserve 
_ punishment for what they have done. More often, what the child has 
_ done pales into insignificance compared with the wrongdoing of others 
__and the urgency of his needs. What are his needs? Love; good example; 
wise guidance. The visitor, leaving the juvenile court, may pause to 
__ wonder how the labelling of these needy children as criminals is con- 
sistent with any of these. They were made, more recently than you and 

__1I, im the image of God. Have we a right to call them criminals? 
_ ~ Lastly, there is the public interest. It is the most important of all. 
If we are to reduce substantially the rate of juvenile delinquency in this 
_ country, now happily on the decline, the public must have confidence 
, vin the juvenile courts. When a child is seriously adrift, and his parents 
seem unable to do anything about it, in general the sooner he is 
_ brought before a juvenile court the better. But people sometimes shrink 
_ from charging a child. I believe that the public would have greater 
_ confidence in the courts, and be more willing to bring difficult children 
_ before them before it-is too late, if it knew it could do so without 

peauning a permanent stain on the child’s character. 

_, What i is the answer? It is easy enough to abolish the criminal juris- 
_ diction: what should we put in its place? Should we abolish the juvenile 
“also and deal with child offenders, as in some countries, by a 
ittee of a local authority or a council of educationists and social 
cer 2 1 do not think so. The thing we prize above all others isthe 
- oe Ss og that applies no matter how humble or how small 
b: And that is why, if we in England are to enforce 
ent it upon. Sachiten, it must be done by a legally recognised court. 
; bok 8 caimeinal court. After all, our juvenile courts already 
w > non-criminal jurisdiction. They deal, for instance, with 
of care or protection; who are not, as many people 
innocent children. sere Many of them are morally just as 
, than the so-called criminals. That is why the treat- 


Pe iets hike eeniletoeet. There is an anxious 
trist. In the outcome, the child is suitably punished and perhaps _ 


- ment available for pe. children me for criminal children 


is already much the same. Their needs may be the same. 
_ This way surely lies the solution. All ill-behaved children are basically 


-in need of care: they are not being properly brought up. I do not want 
- to see ‘ softer’ juvenile courts, or ‘ softer’ treatment; but I do want to 


see the courts starting off on the correct foot. For children under a 
certain age—fourteen perhaps, a bit more or a-bit less—there should, 
I suggest, be no criminal jurisdiction, but a jurisdiction of guardianship, 
In that way we could get rid of these criminal records once and for all. 
The question may be raised: ‘ Would not a record of guardianship pro- 
ceedings be just as bad?’ I do not think so; but if it would cause some 
stigma, let us give a child who behaves well over a given period the 
chance to wipe out the record of any earlier proceedings. 

What we need is a new committee of inquiry into the treatment of 
young offenders. The last committee of that kind reported more than 
twenty-five years ago. There are many matters for it to consider: the 


‘constitution of the courts; the selection and instruction of magistrates; 


questions of procedure, of treatment, of appeals. But the first and 
fundamental issue would be the nature of the jurisdiction. That is the 
foundation whereon the whole structure rests.—Home Service 


Variation on a Theme from 


St. John of the Cross 


Watch how the flames, the yellow antlered pincers, 
Work on a log of wood. At first from this 

They drive the moisture: minute bubbles wince 
Out from the close, tenacious fibres, hissing. 


While upward from the gnawed and fretted edge 
Creep wrinkles networking the drying crust. 
The entrails‘of the timber crack and rustle 

As the forked ardours enter it like wedges. 


And more and more, through heat’s persistent action, 
The log is blemished: hoary lichens stain it; 

Shrinking and parching, parching, it grows black. 

If it had feeling now and could complain, . 


Might it not groan: ‘I am set up a mark 

For all assaults and arrows... I am thirsty . 
My vitals are consumed, my day is darkness. 
Oh, I am foul, unsightly and accurst’ ? 


The fluid yellow antlered wings are lowered, 
Waver more gently to their task of marring. 
The log has something of own brightness now, 
Its black scabs chinked about with scarlet scars. 


The shell breaks open to vermilion core! 
Now what was dark and blind lies light and gazing— 
A glowing sinus in a cave of glory. 
If timber had a voice, would not this praise? 
7 N. K, CRUICKSHANK 


Homage to Arthur Waley 


Forced to the towns by rain on an August afternoon, 
I bought in a bookshop at East Grinstead 
A first edition of More Translations from the Chinese. 
It is dated thirty-five years ago, 
And printed, like some of my own books, 
On paper that denotes the proximity of war. 
It brings close the scents and colours of the seasons, 
The artist’s sadnesses and consolations, 
In the Fourth Century B.C. 
And driving back through shammy-leather wheatfields bright under 
low grey clouds 
To the city where still the old poet is living, 
I conceive the idea of trying to write a poem 
In his incomparable and undervalued style. 
Roy FULLER 
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NEWS DIARY 
March 9-15 


Wednesday, March 9 


About 2,750,000 engineering workers to 
receive higher wage 

Central Committee of the Hungarian 
Workers’ Party condemns Mr. Imre 
Nagy, the Prime Minister, for ‘rightist 
deviation ’ 

Statements about the Saar made in London, 
Paris, and Bonn 


Thursday, March 10 
Commons debate the Air Estimates 


General Eisenhower, in message to Prime 
Ministers of seven signatories of Paris 
Agreements, reaffirms intention of United 
States to maintain armed forces in 
Europe after ratification of the Agreements 


Guaranteed prices to farmers to be increased 
by. £28,000,000 


Friday, March 11 

Death of Sir Alexander Fleming, discoverer 
of penicillin 

Israel’s appeal against Armistice Commis- 
sion’s findings on Gaza incident is rejected 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan publishes a statement 
on his attitude to Mr. Attlee’s leadership 
of the Labour Party 

Sir Winston Churchill to’ be awarded the 
1955 Charlemagne Prize, presented 
annually by the City of Aachen, western 
Germany, for ‘outstanding services to 
the cause of European unity’ 


Saturday, March 12 
Attempted assassination of Mr. Nehru at 
Nagpur, Central India 


M. Faure, the French Prime Minister, has 
talks in Paris about situation in Viet-Nam 


Four people arrested in Stockholm on 
charges of spying 


Sunday, March 13 


Egypt calls conference of Arab Prime 
Ministers to open in Cairo on March 20 


Prime Minister of Ceylon accuses com- 
munists of causing disruptive strikes in 
the island 


Chinese Communist Government announces 
plans for future of Tibet 


Monday, March 14 


Mr. Attlee, moving Opposition motion of 
censure in Commons, proposes high level 
three-power talks to discuss ending of 
nuclear bomb’ experiments. Censure 
motion negatived by 298 votes to 268; 
Government amendment carried by 299 
to 266 


Eight members of- crew of» British liner 
Stratheden drowned while rescuing sur- 
vivors of sunken Greek trawler in Medi- 
terranean 

Russian gunman shoots his way into British 
Embassy in Moscow 


Tuesday, March 15 


400,000 mine workers. and 200,000 men in 
the shipbuilding industry to get more pay 


British Railways productivity council to be 
set up 
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THE LISTENER MARCH 17 1955 


The first production model of the Bristol 
airliner taking off from Filton, near B 
Johannesburg. on March 12. With at 
officials and technicians on board, th 
made the 6,000-mile flight in just unde 
hours, with a stop at Khartoum—the fz 
for a civil airliner between England a 
Africa. The Britannia is remaining abo 
in Johannesburg going through take-off 

ing tests at the high-altitude airfic 


Sir Robert Howe;the retiring Governor-General of the Sudan, talking 
to the Sudanese Prime Minister, Sayed Ismail el Azhari, before | ‘ 
leaving Khartoum on March 10 to return to Britain : : : : 


Above: bide operations being carried 
jait'-week to ainioaee aaa 


MARCH 17 1955 


THE LISTENER 


dn March 8 Princess Margaret attended a luncheon at the Mansion House given by the Lord Mayor and 
Sorporation of London to welcome her home from her tour of the West Indies. This photograph was taken 
is Her Royal Highness replied to the Lord Mayor’s address. On the Princess’s right are the Archbishop of 
/ Canterbury, Lady Churchill, and Viscount Kilmuir, and on her left, the Lord and Lady Mayoress 
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The Southern Cross, the new 22,000-ton liner now at Southampton preparing for her 
maiden voyage on March 29. She was launched by Her Majesty the Queen at Belfast last 
summer, and has been designed solely for passenger work 
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Sir Alexander Fleming, the discoverer of penicillin, 
who died on March 11, aged seventy-three. At twenty- 
one he won the Senior Open Scholarship in Natural 
Science at St. Mary’s Hospital and after a brilliant 
career at the Medical School worked for many years 
in the laboratories of St. Mary’s Hospital under. Sir 


Almroth Wright, the bacteriologist. His discovery of 
penicillifr was made in 1929, but it was not until ten 
years later, through the work of Dr. (later, Sir Howard) 
Florey and Dr. Chain, that the drug was developed 
for clinical use. In 1944 Fleming was knighted, and a 
year later shared the Nobel Prize with Sir Howard 
Florey and Dr. Chain 


‘Beating the Retreat’: boys from naval and marine 
training establishments at Gosport rehearsing at H.M.S. 
St. Vincent last week. They are to perform the cere- 


mony, both..in modern and in eighteenth-century 
costume, on March 30 and 31. In the background is a 
figurehead of Admiral Jarvis, Earl of St. Vincent 


Left: boats taking part in the Ranelagh National 
Trophy race for 12-foot craft at Putney last Sunday 
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HE Christian Churches and psychical, Sach is my subject, 
and I will begin by admitting that it is not an easy one. The 
yo Christian Churches, on the whole, have looked upon psychical 
% research with suspicion, and in this they have, for once, agreed 
with scientific opinion. I suppose the reason is that psychical research 
_ _ seems to lead to conclusions which do not altogether square either with 
_ orthodox science or with orthodox religion, and-naturally most people 
shrink from thinking out again their fundamental ideas. It would not 
_ be true to say that eminent individual Christians have not been 
a - interested i in psychical research. There have been many who have made 
_ important contributions to it, but the majority of Christians still regard - 
__ this subject with either contempt or fear. I do not agree that there is 
_ any reason for contempt, but I certainly do agree that there is good 
- reason for caution. To approach the subject with frivolity or in an 
uncritical spirit can be dangerous to the enquirer. 


‘A Source of Valuable Service? 
Recently a society called ‘The Churches’ Fellowship 1 for Psychical 
_ Study’ has come into existence. It has met with a considerable amount 
27 of support, and also with a good deal of criticism. Personally, I welcome + 
this new enterprise, and I hope to explain here why I believe it could 
_ do valuable service. As I understand it, the new-society does not set 
up as, in any sense, a rival to the long-established Society for Psychical 
Research, which has pursued these difficult investigations with such 
_ patience and scientific method for so many years, but I do suggest 
_ that there is a place for a definitely Christian approach to the problems. 
es ‘Two ways occur to me in which this might work. First, a believing 
Christian is likely to have a different idea of what is possible and what 
is impossible from that of an unbeliever. He starts with the conviction 
a _ that God exists, and that God is Spirit—so he must assume that spirit 
is not only a reality but is more real than matter. Arising out of this 
ee “y conviction, he also bélieves that death is not the final end, but that we 
gi are immortal. Anyone who holds these beliefs is bound to take a 
_ different view of evidence from that which would come naturally to one 
$ who did not have these convictions. What we regard as probable and 
~ improbable depends on our presuppositions. Secondly, I suggest that 
is we may find support for our religious faith in’some of the results of 
4 psychical research and perhaps even gain some new light on them. 
Professor C. D. Broad, who would not, I think, subscribe to any 
religious creed, has remarked that it is surprising that defenders of 
_ religion have not made more use of the evidence of paychical. research. 
z cet. _agree with him. 
~ Many people i imagine that psychical researchers spend all date time 
looking for ghosts in haunted houses or listening to mediums at seances. 
Both these subjects, hauntings and mediumship, are intensely interest- 


_— 


ing” and well worth attention, but there is much more to it than that. ~ 


i The driving force of psychical research has been the attempt to find 
some evidence that we survive death. This was the dominant motive of 
; that great pioneer F. W. H. Myers, the author of the classic Human 
_ Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death. No doubt, this longing 
for some factual proof of survival is still the most powerful impulse 
oil in the movement. What has been the result so far? What success has 
attended the quest for incontrovertible evidence that persons who have 

‘ died have communicated with us through mediums in trance, or 
through automatic writing? Hf I attempted to sum up the results of 
_all this search, I should need a whole series of talks. You must allow 
me to tell you the impression which is made by the. evidence, so 
_ far as I know it, upon my own mind. It seems to me then, that, 
_ when we have eliminated a great mass of evidence which may be due 
_ to illusion, or fraud, conscious or unconscious, or coincidence, or sheer 
mistake, there remains a good deal of alleged communications from 

_ beyond the grave which at least strongly Suggest that a dead person 


_ who can be identified is * getting through’. I do not think, however, — 


that this evidence is so conclusive that it absolutely compels belief. 


It is always possible to think of some other hypothesis which might : 
explain the phenomena. But these other hypotheses are often so complex 


* Faber. 18s. 
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By the Very Rey. W. R. MATTHEWS, is of st. Paul's 


are any kind of materialist, the idea that the soul can survive the — 
death of the body will seem to you so absurd that you will adopt any 


> discoveries 
are difficult to fit into a materialist, or near-materialist, view of a 


and far-fetched ‘fet’ the nate ae ‘the: a 
municating is ‘both simpler and more anpreeeubiedd For or example, the — 
word ‘person’ means something to me, while I confess that ‘mind ee 
stuff” means nothing at all. = 
But here you see the a of one’s presuppositions, ‘If you 


* eet 


hypothesis, however fantastic, rather than that—because if } you accepted — 
the possibility of the survival of the soul, you would cease to be a 
materialist. The~Christian does not suffer from this inhibition. The 
evidence confirms what he believed already. ¢ ee 
At present, the chief advance in psychical research i ‘is aes a ‘Tine a 
which only indirectly touches the question of personal survival. The 
chief event in recent years has been the discovery of * extra-sensory wg 
perception ’. I call it ‘discovery’, though some of the . facts, e.g. 
clairvoyance, have been known for centuries. It is a discovery because, “ 
through the work of Dr. J. B. Rhine and others, it has been systematic- — 
ally studied and set on what appears to be a scientific basis. Extra- 
sensory perception means the power to perceive objects i in the material — 
world without the use of the bodily senses. It is claimed that some 
persons have this power. It is not apparently an ability which is under poe 
the control of its possessor, and it seems to wax and wane, or be ‘present 
in some circumstances and not in others. The establishment of this | con- 
clusion has been the result of an almost endless series of experiments, — 
not only by Dr. Rhine but by others who have confirmed his results. 
I do not ask you to accept this without enquiry, and it is only fair to 
say that the existence of extra-sensory perception is questioned or 
denied by some authorities. The evidence can be studied in Dr. Rhine’s 


~ 


_ writings and notably in his recent book, in which he brings his researches — — 


up to date and considers some of the consequences for human life, — 
including man’s religious beliefs. For my part, I can only say that the — 


evidence is formidable, and I am strongly inclined to accept it as — 


conclusive. It is at least certain that many well-qualified - ‘researchers 
now accept what they call the Psi function as an. Bn ccariaah in man’s — S 
mental equipment. 

If that is the case, we shall have to revise many of our accepted * 
ideas about the mind. For extra-sensory perception seems to work in a 
manner which we should not expect. Thus, in some cases, perception of — 


events which have not yet occurred has been recorded, as for example 


when a ‘ subject’ appears to know not the card which ‘has been turned 
up but the one which will be turned up next, or next but one. And, 
again, there is evidence that this queer faculty operates over a distance. 
Space seems to have little to do with its exercise. Perhaps even more — 
strange to our common-sense notions is ‘the fact that there is evidence 
that the mind in some cases can influence movements of material ao: 
objects, such as the fall of dice, which suggests the concept of beset oar 
force pie directly on objects | in gthe physical world. - arene. 


-, , ae : 4° e 


ee Up of a New. World 1 ees eo See 
What shall we make of all this? Frankly, I daw ite ince: Ie 
looks as though we are at the | ing of a long : which may — 


disclose some facts of revolutionary consequence. ‘Dr. Rhine has called 
his last book New World of the Mind*, and if his conclusions are sound — 
there is no doubt that there is a new world opened up for er aaaben = 
study. of human faculty. One thing seems to me clear—t v 


ae? 


mind > and personality. Dr. Rhine has coined an ugly ' 
* physicalist’ to describe the idea of mind which many people s 
that science upon them—the idea that mind is complet 
dependent on matter, apn that the laws of mind are, in the 
resolvable into laws of physics—or, to put it crudely, thought is 
the shadow cast by certain bits of matter in motion. | 


HOD 


FORE res os Pemuh ioe 3 cathcly 

os ee ae apt to think. 

C questions which will be forced upon us is the meaning of 

d space in relation to thought and the life of the human spirit. 

rt vee come to the end of this incomplete account of what is 

appening in psychical research. Imperfect as it has been, I 
it has persuaded you that there is a great deal to think about. 

_ These phenomena and their meaning are surely worthy of the attention 

of any intelligent man; and pre-eminently of inteljigent Christians. 

; Baise we are on the verge of new knowledge of human personality 


mind. 


comparable to the advance in 
and the atom. This is certain to have an important bearing upon 
religion, which is concerned to answer the question, What is man? So 
far as I can see, the results of these investigations are likely to confirm 
our faith and to undermine the ‘physicalist’ view of man and his 
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e knowledge of the structure of matter 


I do not for one moment suggest that psychical research can prove the 
truth of religion, still less be a substitute for it. I say that I think it 
can help us, and that for Christians simply to ignore it is foolish and — 
faint-hearted.— Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


a THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


The Declining Importance of Capital 
_ Sir,—May I comment on the interesting 
broadcast (published in THE LISTENER of 
_ March 10) on the declining importance of 
capital by my friend, Mr. Colin Clark? 

In the first place, is he not unfair to The 
Economist and to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cchequer and his able advisers when, in his view, 
they believe ‘the principal factor delaying the 
_ Progress of British industry is our failure to 
_ increase-our capital fast enough’ and ‘we need 
to acquire a more capitalist attitude, one of 
greater respect for the importance of capital 
accumulation’? Mr. Clark overlooks the fact 
that investment is but one way of reducing 
* prices and raising incomes. He does not perhaps 
fully appreciate the aspects of the investment 
-Process. There are two uses of investment—the 
‘income-increasing one and the more funda- 
mental- function, the cost-reducing use with 
_ which Keynesian analysis does not deal. In a 
highly capitalistic economy like ours, or the 
American, economic growth is a question how 
to improve equipment by replacing old capital. 
In short, capital replacement is increasingly of 
-Miore importance relatively to new investment. 
In the United States, for example, according to 
_ Kuznets in National Income and Capital For- 
mation, 1919-1935, replacement of capital was 
$1 per cent. and only 19 per cent. was new in- 
-vestment. 

_ As far back as statistical records go in the 
nineteenth century and up to the first decade of 
the twentieth, the rise of labour productivity in 
western countries was accompanied by an in- 
- crease in the amount of capital invested per unit 
_ of additional output. About 1912 or thereabouts 
there was a change. From then further output 
achieved not only with reduced labour 
input but with capital saving in addition. This 
seems to be the trend of modern technology. 
‘Space will not permit my giving the detailed 
sl fatistics and these may bewilder and terrify the 
‘reader. The question was pretty fully discussed 
n the writer was Visiting Professor at 
yard last year. I may, perhaps, say that be- 
n 1880 and 1912 capital intensity in manu- 
facturing and mining in the United States rose 
by 175 per cent. and in agriculture by 50 per 


s required 30 per cent. less capital per 
iction was even greater. Professor John 


very tersely thus: 
the ta standpoint, investment is 
because of the 


Jn 1938 American manufacturing and> 
output than in 1922, and in agriculture. 
ns, of Harvard, puts the epics of 


per worker makes possible upward adjustments 

of income and increased voluntary leisure. 

In short, Mr. Clark’s conclusion quoted at 
the end of his broadcast from his book National 
Income and Outlay, ‘1 believe the facts. have 
destroyed the view up till now generally preva- 
lent, that the rate of economic growth was pri- 
marily dependent upon the rate at which capital 
could be accumulated’, does injustice to The 
Economist, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and his advisers. Investment requires analysis 
and the generalisation that he puts forward can- 
not be accepted as ‘ the view up till now’. 

Yours, etc., 

Ballater G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS 
~ Sir,—One can accept Mr. Colin Clark’s con- 
clusions (THE LISTENER, March 10) that the 
ratio of capital stock to national product is 
surprisingly low and declining, without agreeing 
that too much emphasis is placed today on the 
need for capital development in industry. The 
proportion of output to be devoted to capital 


- purposes depends also upon the rapidity with 


which existing capital is renewed or replaced. In 
a stagnant economy this depends upon the rate 
of depreciation, but in a go-ahead community 
it is determined by the pace of innovation. It 
may be highly desirable, if not immediately 
necessary, to scrap existing plant and machinery 
before it is worn out, in order to introduce new 
and more efficient equipment. 

~The speed of technological innovation today 
seems to be high. For instance, synthetic and 
man-made products are being developed very 
quickly, and electronics, automation, and atomic 
energy are about ready to revolutionise industry. 
It is to take advantage of these that we must 
devote as high a proportion of the national 
product as possible to new capital development. 


Yours, etc., 
Leigh-on-Sea PETER MARKS 


What Was Achieved at Bangkok 


Sir,—With all respect for Mr. Vernon Bart- 
lett’s ability and experience, and his views about 
Seato in Siam (THE LISTENER, March 10), I 
cannot follow his argument, and feel the Siamese 
know best what Siam needs. This touches us 
directly because of the lack of Siamese resources 
to control the communist virtual occupation of 
the isthmus on the Siam-Malaya border. Surely 

‘the abstract advantage of lulling Asiatic sus- 
Picion about western intention to dictate to 
Asiatic nations is far outweighed by the plain, 


real fact of the ability of Chinese Communists 


to walk into Siam if there is no physical force 


ie _ to prevent them. They can do this whether these 


_ suspicions are allayed or not. Could the goodwill 
of Burma or Ceylon do anything to prevent it? 
_ As to great India and Pakistan, their unfortu- 
nate lined-up differences immobilise them. One 


wants to know what practical advantage can 
come from the possible or problematical allay- 
ing of all their suspicions. Siam clearly has no 
such suspicion, and wants physical reinforce- 
ment for her protection.—Yours, etc., 
Southborough O. C. G. HayTER 


The ‘Acute Realism’ of Walfer Bagehot 

Sir,—In: his talk on Walter Bagehot, printed 
in THE LISTENER of March 10, Mr. J. G. Pearson 
speaks of ‘an article which appeared on Bagehot 
only the other day’. In it (he says) ‘ Bagehot 
was seen as a brutal writer. One, it was hinted, 
who, like an early Lytton Strachey, took a 
delight in being nasty to the Victorians almost 
for nastiness’ sake’. I suspect Mr. Pearson 
refers to my article on Bagehot published in 
Encounter in October 1954. I suggest—if I am 
right in my conjecture—that Mr. Pearson should 
read my article again. In my article I wrote of 
Bagehot that ‘his vision of the social situation 
was relatively undistorted by the prejudices of 
his class and age, and he put down what he 
saw incisively and, sometimes, with a touch of 
brutality *, Again, I wrote, in comment on the 
passage cited by Mr. Pearson from the second 
chapter of The English Constitution: ‘Here 
are the directness of vision and the touch of 
brutality—the veils of sentiment are ripped 
down with some enjoyment ’. 

That there is a touch of brutality in this 
passage, and in other passages of Bagehot’s 
writings, seems to me quite plain; but to assert 
this is very far from asserting that Bagehot is 
‘a brutal writer’. And there is not the slightest 
suggestion in my article that Bagehot ever ‘ took 
a delight in being nasty to’the Victorians almost 
for nastiness’ sake’. On the whole, I seem to 
think more highly of Bagehot’s work than does 
Mr. Pearson. I wrote at the end of my article: 
‘It is his merit that he never lost [his early] 
vision of good sense in politics; and went on 
expounding it in writings that still keep their 
freshness, their astringent charm, and their 
power to teach ”.—Yours, etc., 

Leeds, 2 J. M. CAMERON 

Sir,—Mr. J. G. Pearson’s published talk on 
Walter Bagehot seems to me to make Bagehot 
appear too much a backslider from the degree 
of mid-Victorian optimism which he eventually 
attained. Bagehot, who died in 1877 at the age of 
fifty-one, may have retreated somewhat from the 
cautiously hopeful social Darwinism of his 
Physics and Politics, which was first published 
in book form in 1872; but it is surely unfair to 
illustrate his final position by an undated quota- 
tion from his essay on Robert Peel, written three 
years before the appearance of The Origin of 
Species, when Bagehot was thirty-three. 

It is true that Gladstone and Disraeli did not 
fully measure up to Bagehot’s ideal statesman; 
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Well up in textiles, Mrs. Buchan ? 


In recent times many new methods have reinforced the traditional skill of the textile 
manufacturer and aided his search for greater efficiency and better materials. 

Many improvements have come from the use of phosphates manufactured by Albright & Wilson. 
In the dyeing and processing of textiles, Calgon and other phosphates have helped 

to give the bright and colourful fabrics of today. ae 
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a man of outstanding truthfulness : 


in his oft-quoted sentence: 


If a man consider the original of this great 

_ ecclesiastical dominion, he will easily perceive that 
the Papacy (or, in fidelity to his mind, any other 
- dogmatic embodiment of spiritual and. moral 
of the 
sitting crowned upon 


a religion) is not other than the 
deceased ‘Roman empire’ 
the grave thereof. 


* ghost ” 


Hobbes was in his truthfulness and in his 
‘moral elevation in the succession of the great 
Hebrew prophets. This lover of the Kingdom 
of Light had many hard things to say about 


what he called ‘the Kingdom of Darkness’. 


_ must therefore protest, Mr;> Editor, at your, per- 
-haps unintentional, dark word about Thomas 
Hobbes, so much more abused than read. I will 
add but this sentence from the man who in 
every succeeding age has been branded by apolo-_. 


- gists as an ‘atheist’: 


Whether men will or not, they must always be 
subject to the divine power. By denying the 
existence or providence of God, they may shake 


off their ae but not their yoke. 


Yours, etc., 
C. J. WRIGHT 


Barfreystone 


~The Floating Voter—and Others 


Straight Fight (10s. 6d.): 
, London, S.W.1 


Yours, etc., 
STEPHEN KinG-HALL, 


Be ting: School Early 


4 
a 
= 
‘es 
7 


ANC! ow te 


en to one. . 


e Ba heeiE catiodlal thoory behind the 
is on practical activities; it is not true, in 
that I can understand, that children 


O baka the kino: experiment, cities: fiat the 


that one statesman very hy 2 
id fulfil Bagehot’s special requirements, name- attainment does not appear at all. 
ly, Sir G. C. Lewis. The e aergeent of posterity 


EDMUND Dews - 


Sir,—The ‘ just comparison’ between Bagehot 
‘and Hobbes to which your stimulating leader of 
ae 10 draws attention (based on the valuable 
by Mr. Pearson) requires, I think, deeper i. 


_ Hobbes was-no ‘cynic’, any more than was 
-Bagehot: though the term of general abuse itself 
demands definition. But he was much more 
deeply concerned than Bagehot with the basic 
issues of thought, morals, and religion. He was 
and this 
enabled him to say in pregnant sentences what 
many historians have taken books to say. About, 
for example, the growth of institutional religion 


Sir,—With reference’ to the excerpt from a 
talk, ‘ The Floating Voter—and Others’, printed 
in THE LisTENER of March 10, perhaps you will 
allow me to mention that the full results of the 
investigation undertaken by Mr. R. S. Milne 

nd Mr. Hugh Mackenzie have now been pub- — 

lished by the Hansard Society in a book entitled . 


as “ton. Director, The Hansard Society 


Sir,—Mr. W. F. Houghton says (THE Lis- 
ENER, March 10) that no clear and accepted. 
pattern of secondary school organisation has yet 
This, I think, is putting it rather 

mild y There i is a feeling among many parents, 
; overs, and teachers that the secondary 
dern school is, to put it less softly, a failure, 
jcet of which may be judged by the 
ay of parents if they have to send their 


various aims and ideals put forward (none of 
them, by the way, will bear inspection), academic 


Unless the general uneasiness condenses into 


-a practical urge to give the children a body of 


knowledge and the mental discipline to acquire 
more, the greater part of the next generation will 


leave school with little more than the ability to 


make scrambled eggs and a toast-rack. 


Yours, etc., 
Stockport A. J. WILson 
Church and State ; 
Sir—What seems either confusion of 


thought or-obscurantism in Mr. Allum’s letter 
(THE LISTENER, March 3) cannot pass unchal- 
lenged. He suggests, contrary to Mr. Annan’s 
view, that the Church, since it teaches that men 
are vitiated by original sin, takes more account 
of human weakness than the State. This is surely 
a non sequitur. It is hard to see, moreover, how 
any State, democratic or otherwise, can be 
“based on an error’. And even if democracy did 
imply perfectability (a questionable assumption) 
perfectability implies a present state of imper- 
fection, with which the State-is very much con- 
cerned but which it is not eager to explain by 
any particular dogma. As for the perfectibility 
of individuals, the State would never venture to 
claim anything as complete as ‘redemption’, 
whether from inside or outside. 
Yours, etc., 


Downham Market LIONEL JACKSON 


Social Criticism of the Arts 

Sir,—In his letter (THE LisTENER, March 10), 
Mr. Cohen misrepresents my arguments about 
the social criticism of the arts at several points. 

(1) Mr. Cohen says that I allow such criticism 
only when the critic is in possession of ‘laws 
holding between kinds of social conditions and 
kinds of art’. This is not so, for I expressly say 
that the task may be performed when ‘ theories’ 
about the general role or function of art in 
society are available. The point is that the critic 
must support his particular explanations by 
appeal to some assertions of regularity. But 

(2) Mr. Cohen denies the necessity of any 
assertion of regularity, and quotes in support of 
this meteorological ‘explanation of the weather. 
For, he says, 

Meteorologists are not blamed for:thinking that 
atmospheric and geographical conditions deter- 
mine British weather, even though they have as 

- yet no comparably exact theories from which 
reliable predictions can always be made. 


Of course: but we allow the meteorologists’ 


claim not because they have inexact theories but 
because we believe that they will have exact 
theories. However, until they actually have such 
exact theories, any particular explanations of 
particular thunder-storms must be regarded with 
suspicion. And it was with particular explana- 
tions of particular works of art that my talk was 
concerned. 

(3) Mr. Cohen claims that I give my point 
away by agreeing that ‘historians may legiti- 
mately explain political institutions by reference 
to economic conditions’ while I would admit 
that laws correlating political institutions and 


economic conditions have not been found. But 


I said no such thing. What I did say was that 
if such laws were found, explanation of political 
institutions by reference to them would be 
acceptable, even théugh no mention was made 
of psychological factors. In the case of works of 


_ art the position, I suggested, is not the same, for 
- some reference to psychological factors is re- 
- quired for a satisfactory explanation: so the 

~ absence of laws correlating social conditions and 


artistic forms is not the only handicap under 
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(4) Mr. Cohen sees my argument as following ~ 


‘a fami pattern ’: 

One particular use of a concept in question 
(here the systematic and theoretical sciences’ use 
of ‘causal determination ’) is tacitly taken as the 
paradigm use, and on the. basis of this . . . some 
different but equally legitimate use of the same 
concept (here the social art-historian’s) is con- 
sidered as illegitimate. 

On this, two comments: Mr Cohen must be 
aware that the analysis of ‘cause’ that I use is, 
in essentials, that produced by Hume, and that 
Hume arrived at this by a consideration not of 
“the systematic and theoretical sciences’ of his 
day, but of such ordinary events as one billiard- 
ball hitting another and making it move. 
Secondly, Mr. Cohen might have enlightened 
his readers and enlivened his letter by giving 
some actual examples of or references to the 
social art-historian’s ‘ different but legitimate’ 
use of the concept of cause. I cannot think 
whom he has in mind:-—Yours, etc., 
London, W.C.1. RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


“Sex and Society’ 

Sir,—In his most generous review of our 
book, Sex and Society (THE LISTENER, March 
10), your critic has suggested that we recom- 
mend ‘an affair’ to young people as the solu- 
tion of their sexual problems. There is a mis- 
understanding here for which we think some 
obscurity in our writing must be responsible as 
a similar comment has been made in other 
notices. May we correct it? 

What we have said, or meant to say, is that if 
our society makes it impossible in practice for 
many young people to marry until after they 
have passed their sexual prime, and does so 
because it rates their functional efficiency more 
highly than their spiritual integrity and personal 
development, we must not accuse them of moral 
delinquency when they revolt against prohibi- 
tions that reveal the corruption in our sense of 
values. 

We do not ‘recommend’ trial marriage or 
“free love”. We do insist that there is no such 
thing as ‘unfree love’, for love is the expression 
of personality in freedom; and we flatly deny 
the validity of any religious or secular teaching 
which persuades men and women that anything 
less mature or responsible is worthy of the name. 
Yours, etc., 

KENNETH WALKER 
PETER FLETCHER 


London, W.1 


‘New Novels’ 

Sir,—No man is on oath in Japidary inscrip- 
tions, and Dr, Johnson would no doubt have 
extended the indulgence to cover publishers’ 
blurbs, if they had existed in his day. Nor is the 
man from whose writing the blurb is prised 
responsible for the flatteringly inaccurate de- 
scription of his own merits added by the kindly 
publisher. It is true, as Mr. Sean O’Faoldin 
says in his review of new novels (THE LISTENER, 
March 3) that I described Miss Elizabeth Cox- 
head’s novel One Green Bottle as being ‘ by far 
the best novel about rock-climbing that I have 
read’. But I also said, and with truth, that it 
was a good novel for a number of other reasons 
too, as Mr. O’Faoldin can discover for himself, 
if he will put down two shillings, buy the new 
Fontana edition of the book, and after reading 
it do me the honour of looking at the foreword 
which I wrote to it. And if he does not like 
mountains or mountain-climbing that is not my 
fault—nor Miss Coxhead’s. Many perfectly 
normal people do. 

Mr. O’Faolain might perhaps feel himself 
misrepresented if the next edition of Angry 
Uncle Dan, which he reviewed last week, carries 
the blurb ‘A warm-hearted book’ and if this 
bit of blinding insight is fathered on him. Nor 
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the greatest tte critic of his generation ’. 


this, or something like this, i is what will happen 
to him. The truth is, of course, that publishers 
are eclectic creatures, who, as they browse un- 
enthusiastically among sour-cropping reviews, 
_ lift their heads ‘occasionally to show us all some 
bright flower-like phrase that they have caught 
between their teeth. And the novel’s dust-cover 
is the garden to which they then transplant it. 
_ An experienced reviewer should not be surprised 
if the flower sometimes looks a bit odd in its 
new setting.—Yours, etc., 


Crich — Jack LONGLAND 


°A Kite’s Dinner’ 
; Sir.—It would be unseemly for me to argue 
_ about the possible merits of my work as poetry; 
but I feel I can with propriety join the dis- 
cussion started by your review of ‘A Kite’s 
Dinner ’, as the statements made seem to revolve 
round the important and central point of 
obscurity. In this I can at least declare my aims. 
These are threefold: first, to communicate the 
ic experience; secondly, to avoid obscurity, 
-as this hampers such communication; thirdly, 
to set down facts and feelings as austerely as 
_ possible, hoping the manner of doing it will 
create overtones, evoke sensory images, and 
- arouse emotions in the reader. 
From my volume of collected verse (the re- 
sult of thirty yeare: work), your reviewer quotes 
‘Funerals’: 
Be done with show. Let the dead go to their lair 
Unseen, a light step barely heard on the stair. 
» On the strength of these simple lines, he charges 
me with incomprehensibility, as well as theo- 


logical and.zoological inaccuracy. However, as. 


_ Mr. Hilary Corke, Mr. Hal Summers, and Sir 
- Herbert Grierson find no difficulty in under- 
_ standing me, and apparently approve this use of 
‘metaphor, I shall hope to find other readers who 
_ share their views.—Yours, etc., 
_ Enniskerry SHEILA WINGFIELD 


Islam in the U.S.S.R. 


j 

and poems is frowned upon as reactionary. Some 

of the early post-revolution transcriptions are 
now found to be apocryphal and have been re- 
vised. Some poets, such as the Kazakh Abai 
_ Kunanbai, who is thought and still written of as 
a Kazakh patriot and a devout Muslim, are now 
‘represented as pioneers of socialism, ardent 
_ admirers and imitators of Russian literature, and 
as enemies of Islam. These linguistic and literary 
preforms go far beyond anything attempted by 
nationalist movements in independent. Muslim 
‘countries or by western colonial administrators. 
They are also far more drastic than any cultural 
es applied to what may be called the 
os ae Stren non-Slav republics. There has, 
any attempt to 
rm the crackin or Georgian languages. 
"How far has the Soviet regime succeeded in 

br z down the influence of traditional Islamic 

= To what extent have the Muslims of 
U.S. S.R. grasped the modern know-how, 
iy 
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their 
of living? How do their material 
ments compare with those of their co- 


mollifi od if He is He ee 
he had better get used to the idea, because ; 
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Anton Chekhov an Essay, 


Sir,—The essay on Anton P. Chekhov by 
Thomas Mann (THE LISTENER, ‘March 3) isa 
fine piece of biographical art. Somewhat more, 


however, should be said about Chekhov’s doubts ~ 


of himself as a writer. 

In the same way that Goethe’s assessment of 
his Farbenlehre, i.e., his scientific research in 
colour, as his only worth-while achievement and 
of his artistic accomplishments as being of 


lesser importance and subject to criticism and 


oblivion, has been proved by history to be 
erroneous, Chekhov’s contribution to literature 
cannot be regarded as his ‘ mistress’ that be- 
trayed his ‘lawfully-wedded wife’, science. His 
minute, intimate portraying of psychological 
phenomena in, I would say, most of his short 
stories, owes a great deal to the scientist; his 
intellectual brilliance has not faded even in this 
century of psychology. Chekhov can very well 
be called the ‘ inventor ’-of the so-called psycho- 
logical short story, which was to be imitated so 
often in later years. 

When a short story is supposed to have the 
stylistic structure of a drama, that is action, 
climax, etc., this axiom is not true with 
Chekhov. So he is most charming when he de- 
scribes, for example, nothing else but how a 
lawyer convinces his love-forlorn friend to write 
a letter of good-bye to his fiancée and then re- 
convinces him of the sweetness of family life— 
all for the sake of argument. Or he pictures an 
English governess in a humorous way, and a 
Russian farmer, who cannot make himself 
understood to her, grumbles: ‘ Stupid, lives in 
Russia for ten years and yet no word Russian. 
The devil knows them’. 

Chekhov’s style can fully be appreciated only 
when read in the Russian original which is the 
most valuable for the foreign student to study. 
Here one finds ‘ society’ talk mixed with any 
common expressions current in daily popular 
usage. Talking about language, I was surprised 
to find the little sketch ‘ Predloshenye’ referred 
to in your comment as the ‘ Wedding’. The 
English equivalent for the Russian title, how- 


(continued from page 463) 


the revolution, the post-revolutionary policy of 
segregation, and the general trend towards 
materialism observable throughout the eastern 
world, all seem to favour the Soviet plan. But 
the continued insistence on the evils of the 
Muslim way of life, the shrill, and at times 


almost wistful, harping on the theme of the age- 


long friendship between the Muslims and the 
Russian’ people suggest that there is still much 
opposition and that the Soviet authorities 
themselves are by no means satisfied with their 
progress, In education, technical training, in- 
dustry, mechanised agriculture, and in the 
standard of living, the areas of the Soviet 
Union populated by Muslims seem to have 
progressed far beyond most independent Muslim 
countries, 

It is, however, by no means certain to what ex- 
tent these achievements are the work of the 
Muslims themselves. Quite apart from the con- 
siderable non-native element in all local admini- 
stration, the average proportion of non-Muslim 
settlers—mostly Russians and Ukrainians—to 


Muslims is high, probably not less than one to 


four, and in some areas much greater, This fact 


Ay is often overlooked or insufficiently appreciated 
in estimates of the success of Soviet methods in 


dealing with backward peoples. It is doubtful if 
any independent Muslim community would 


welcome a sharp and rapid rise in their standard 
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ever, is\‘ Proposal’, and no other translation is 
justified by the contents of the play. 

Yours, etc., 
Mannheim-Feudenheim Wo.Lr M. Horn 


‘A.E.’-—a Practical Mystic 

' Sir,—The talk by Mr. L. A. G. Strong entitled 
““ ALE.”—a Practical Mystic’ contains a gross 
inaccuracy in its reference to the libel action 
against The Irish Statesman in 1928. The talk 
states that ‘The paper lost the case and the 
damages were such as to put up the shutters ’. 
This hoary myth has been frequently repeated by 
‘ A.E.’s’ critics and enemies. 

The fact is that the jury disagreed and there- 
fore no damages were awarded. The cessation 
of publication of The Irish Statesman was quite 
unrelated to the action. I speak with first-hand 
knowledge on this matter as I was a director of 
the company that published the paper. 


Yours, etc. 
Dublin GEORGE O’BRIEN 


The Courbet Exhibition in Paris 

Sir,—Mr. Patrick Heron’s description (THE 
LISTENER, March 3) of the late Francis Gruber 
as one of the ‘friends’ of M. Paul Rebeyrolle 
is entirely. misleading—whether the term 
“friends” is construed personally or artistically. 
It would certainly be deplored by Gruber’s real - 
friends, and, indeed—though this matters less— 
by M. Rebeyrolle’s.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.7 Davip SYLVESTER 


* Georgiana’ 

Sir,—Your reviewer of Georgiana, Extracts 
from. the Correspondence of Georgiana, Duchess: 
of Devonshire writes (March 3): ‘ Another [of 
her notable victims] was Arkwright, the inventor 
of the spinning jenny .. .’. Whilst it is well 
known that Arkwright many times appropriated 
other people’s ideas, I know of no claim of his to 
having invented the jenny, which was, of course, 
the creation of James Hargreaves.—Yours, etc., 

Nottingham Howard Burrows 


of living and social progress if it involved the 
settlement in their midst of a large foreign 
population and the systematic regimentation of 
their langauge and literature by foreigners. 

It would be unwise to predict either success 
or failare for the Soviet experiment. History 
provides no very close analogy of a calculated 
plan to supplant one culture by another. Perhaps 
the closest is to be found in the history of Islam 
itself, which bears certain striking resemblances 
to the history of communism. The communists 
apparently aim at achieving, by calculated means 
and in a relatively short space of time, a position 
something like that achieved by Islam in the 
course of several centuries without any deliberate 
policy. They aim at gaining the allegiance to the 
Soviet State of Muslim peoples originally 
brought under Russian sway by physical con- 
quest. Just as Islam once transcended national- 
ism, so the communists intend that communism 
should transcend not only Islam but nationalism, 
They recognise the menace to them of national- 
ism, but they believe that the scientific and 
deliberate regimentation of culture, the exclusion 
of their Muslim subjects from all outside in- 
fluence, and the settlement in their midst of 
more and more. non-Muslims will enable them 
to succeed where Islam seems to be failing. 
Only time will show whether they are right. 

—Third Programme 
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Art 


By 


NYONE who is interested, as a great many people seem to 
be nowadays, in the problem of putting on canvas, without 
the help of a bundle of clichés, a human image that is fairly 
recognisable, objective, and inclusive, will find much to think 

about this month at the Leicester Galleries. For here, in adjacent rooms, 
are two painters, both in their early forties, who are both seriously 
concerned with this problem yet see it in altogether different terms. 

Renato Guttuso has been acclaimed by many eloquent critics, in 
Italy, in this country, and elsewhere, as the red hope of contemporary 
painting. To some extent this acclamation must be due to the anxiety 
of western communists to find anyone whose painting suits the party 
line without being pal- 
pably philistine. But Gut- 
tuso has less negative 
virtues as a communist 
painter: he has the gift 
for operatically oversim- 
plifying the human situa- 
tion which is possessed by 
all effective communist 
propagandists. At the same 
time, the Guttuso legend 
cannot be explained away 
in terms of politics, since 
many who subscribe to it 
are indifferent or opposed 
to his political views, and 
prepared to admire and 
collect him as a painter. 
With the best will in the 
world, it is exceedingly 
difficult to understand 
why, though it may be for 
reasons linked to those 
which would explain the 
wide admiration felt “for 
da  Sica’s sentimental 
and meretricious ‘ Bicycle 
Thieves ’. 

A painter is someone 
who deals in visual values: 
his concern with them may be directed towards the appearance of 
things, whether he tries to re-create this as faithfully as possible, or 
distort it in such a way as to make it more strange or interesting; it 
may be directed towards his picture itself, its architectural qualities, 
its decorative charm, the vitality of its surface; it should be directed 
towards both reality and the picture. Guttuso does not seem overmuch 
concerned with either. His concern with natural appearances comes to 
an end as soon as he has found a formula by which things can be 
represented so that they are immediately identifiable; then, having 
found it, he seems at a loss to reconcile these easily identifiable signs 
with the demands of pictorial coherence, because, although he obviously 
labours to get an obvious sort of rhythm into the construction of his 
pictures, that rhythm is usually denied and disrupted by the discord- 
ances of colour which result from his preservation of local colours 
without any evident regard to their effect upon the unity of the whole. 
When he is prepared to let local colour go by the board, in the “ Bearers 
of Hay at Anacapri’, he at once harmonises his colour very felicitously. 
But, this, of course, is a decorative solution, and there is ho hint 
elsewhere. of a solution at a higher level. 

Guttuso’s strength is his ability to create vivid and lively simplifica- 
tions of. figures in movement which have a dramatic effect unencum- 
bered with subtleties, overtones, or undertones of feeling. In a word, 
he is a good journalist in paint, and his most successful paintings are 
those small, sketchy ones which are least elaborated. His more epic 
pictures would appear to be trying to accomplish nothing less than 
to do Géricault again on the class-struggle. While one admires 
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Guttuso’s courage in undertaking such an enterprise, one awaits proof 
that he is equipped to make sense of it. 

It may be thought appropriate that Guttuso, the social realist, 
occupies the so-called ‘Hogarth Room’ at the Leicester Galleries, 
while the ‘Reynolds Room’ is hung with paintings by an Academy 
portraitist, Rodrigo Moynihan. Be that as it may, the portraits in 
Moynihan’s exhibition are its least satisfying aspect. He seems unable 
to translate his observation of the appearance of a particular face and 
his perception of a particular character into completely coherent form 
with tension evenly sustained, as, say, William Coldstream or Robert 
Buhler can: one does not feel that the sitter has been altogether grasped 
—the contact between 
painter and sitter is ten- 
uous and superficial. Thus, 
in the vast portrait group 
which dominates the show, 
the grouping is fine, but 
the portraiture literal and 
banal. 

The failure is a failure 
to gain control of style, 
as can be deduced from 
the fact that the one por- 
trait which really works 
is an academic essay- in 
the style of Titian—which 
is to say that it by-passes 
the problem of. style. 
Where Moynihan’s_ por- 
traits do not by-pass it, 
they arrive at an unhappy 
compromise between Goya 
and the photograph. Now, 
Moynihan is clearly an 
artist who thinks carefully 
about problems of style, 
as can be seen by compar- 
ing the still-lifes Nos. 8 
and 13 with Nos. 9 and 
. But his successes as a 

painter come when he does 
not seem to have had to think about style—when he lets himself go 
and achieves an intimacy with the thing seen so lyrical and free that 
in translating his sensation into paint he cuts across the problem of 
style. It is because he then cuts across it as few painters can that, 
in the painting of a skull reproduced on this page, he can reconcile 
Cézanne with Goya and Manet without our feeling that there is any- 
thing bizarre in so unexpected a union, or, again, can paint landscapes 
in the impressionist tradition without our feeling that they are re- 
actionary, because their spontaneity is so entire that we see them in 
terms of life, do not fuss about what kind of art engendered them. 

The type of sensation which tends to bring out this lyrical sensibility 
in Moynihan is a sensation of light caressing the surface of an object 
and permeating the atmosphere enveloping that object. The light he 
re-creates is not the light of impressionism, by which spaces and 
solids are all dissolved into a shimmering continuum. What seems to 
excite him is the contrast between the reactions to light of solids and 
of spaces, as if there was’ a struggle going on between them to take 
possession of the light. So, in the big portrait group, there is a mys- 
terious interplay of muted light between the columns of the figures and 
the intricate space weaving between them that makes it a moving as 
well as a skilful answer to the most difficult problem in Papin 
organisation a painter can tackle. 


The Bath May Festival opens on May 11 this year and is devoted 10 the 
subject of the arts in the eighteenth century. 


4 y Handel: "A Bdeiineniary Biderashy 


_ By Otto Erich Deutsch. Black. 70s. 
‘PROFESSOR DEuTSCH’sS Schubert: a Documentary 
Biography, the result of half a century of re- 
search, has delighted the browser and assisted 
the scholar for eight or nine years. Handel is a. 
later love but in the present volume Professor 
Deutsch has again employed his method of 
“total documentation’, assembling chronologi- 
-eally and commenting on every scrap of his 
‘subject’s surviving writings and every traceable 
contemporary reference to him. This method of 
presenting all the materials for a biography but 


such cases as Schubert’s and Handel’s, where the 
subject was not a voluminous letter-writer and 
time or contemporary obscurity has destroyed a 
great quantity of evidence; it would brealy 
down under the sheer weight of data if applie 
‘to the life of Schumann, Berlioz, Mendelssohn, 
or any later composer worth a biography at all; 
s it is, this Handel volume runs to 862 pages, 
susie of the excellent bibliography and in- 
dices—and Handel himself wrote very little 
(except on scoring paper). For the essence of the 
-method is that everything must go in; selective - 
_ treatment on these lines could be as misleading 
as a biased biography on normal lines. But ‘ if” 
the collection [of all available documents] is 
properly annotated, and if the compiler in his 
pooimentary freely admits any lacunae’, Pro- 
fessor Deutsch claims, ‘the result may be a 
biography more satisfactory to the true student 
than the narrative of the most expert essayist *. 
‘That is true, but the result is not (as the ne 
lishers claim on the jacket) ‘ more readable’. On 
the contrary, it is—in the ordinary sense of the 
v ord—unreadable, though it is delightful to 
_ browse in 
me at 18 more ‘delightful to browse in than 
Schubert, for in that case all the originals were 
German and, however brilliantly translated, had 
‘no great literary. charm. In Handel the great 
bulk of it is English, the racy English of the 
first half of the eighteenth century in which 
even advertisements and trivial verses, pompous 
eee scurrilous alike, at least have flavour. The 
eanings from contemporary English news- 
papers would ‘make’ the book by themselves, 
and the period was also an outstandingly good 
e for English letter-writing; in‘ particular, the 
ma fay ‘lively excerpts from the letters of Mary 


will send readers in search of her long out-of- 
print Autobiography and Correspondence. And 
‘one is specially grateful for the copious and 
extended quotations from John Mainwaring’s 
Memoirs of the Life of the late G. F. Handel 
(1760), source of so many familiar anecdotes, 

nreliable but often our only authority, yet 
nev reprinted in English though Mattheson’s 
ntemporary ‘German translation has been re- 
ished twice within the last ten years. Even 
were not concerned with Handel, the 
us Harmony in an Uproar: A Letter to 
H-d-l, Esq. from Hurlothrumbo 
Esq. BOL 1734, deserves a high place in. 

English pamphleteering. 


she doats on the dear little boy that 


efraining from writing it is practicable only in ~ 


ranville (‘Mrs. Pendarves’, ‘Mrs. Delany’) ° 


the supreme Christian Exemplar ’. 


sh e detests Handel’s Oratorios’, adver-_ 


‘The Listener’ s Book Chronicle 


Penseroso ”, etc.’, and a Ranier of the Handel 
article in Mattheson’s collection of musical 
biographies, Grundlage einer _ Ehren-Pforte 
(Hamburg, 1740), complaining throughout that 
his friend of earlier days has, like Bach, never 
taken the trouble to send him autobiographical 
particulars despite repeated requests. 

One omission is regrettable. Perhaps because 
it is not contemporary, Professor Deutsch has 
ignored: J. P. Malcolm’s Anecdotes of the 
Manners and Customs of London (1808) which, 
however belated, gives the date and curiously 
precise particulars of a Royal water-party to 
Limehouse on August 22, 1715, and thus sup- 
ports the argument on musical grounds that 
there were two Water Musics, different in key 
and instrumentation, which have since become 
muddled together. 

Despite this mass of documentation, we still 
know little about Handel the man. The real 
Handel remains as remote as ever, surely decep- 
tive in his apparent simplicity of character. 
Glimpses such as Mattheson’s aside, ‘I know 
for certain, should ~he read this, he ‘will laugh 
inwardly, for outwardly he laughs little’, are 
regrettably rare. But the picture of Handel’s 
English environment which emerges is wonder- 


- fully full and vivid. 


The Ulysses Theme. A Study in the 
Adaptability of a Traditional Hero 
By W. B. Stanford. Blackwell. 31s. 6d. 


’ In the whole of European tradition there are 
two heroes surpassing all the rest: Odysseus 
and Alexander. Histories of the latter have 


‘shown him to the world as one of the greatest 


humanists of all time, and legends about the 


_ former, perhaps founded on the personality and 


adventures of an historical personage, have made 
him the archetype of all courageous and wily 
men. Both, up to the present, have made a 
tremendous impression on the imagination of 
mankind, and Odysseus holds for us even today 
heroic proportions because he has been re- 
integrated in the work of Joyce and Kazantzakis. 
The modern Greek writer is little known here, 
and one merit of Professor Stanford’s book is 
that he has much to tell us about this poet. In 
our present age of specialists who thrive on 
ever knowing more about less and less, it is 
pleasing to find a scholar who possesses a very 
wide acquaintance with the thought, literature, 
and history of humanity—one who knows more 
and more about more and more. Not many 
writers are as competent as Professor Stanford 
is in marshalling his massive knowledge and in 
communicating it in a delightful manner. 
Homer’s portrait of Odysseus supplies evi- 
dence for the artistic unity of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, for in both Odysseus is a hero in 
whom Homer delights, the supreme man of 
wiles. None the less, Greeks of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. and Romans like Virgil proceeded to 
blacken Odysseus and depict a villain. But re- 


_habilitation of a kind was produced, oddly 


enough, by Fathers of the Church, some of 
whom used him allegorically as ‘a parallel to 
Some saw 
an analogy between Christ crucified and 
Odysseus bound to the mast of his ship passing 
the sirens, and a remarkable allegorisation occurs 
in the Gesta Romanorum in which Odysseus 


represents Christ, and Achilles the Holy Ghost. 
His final rehabilitation came about when Re- 
maissance scholars re-discovered and began to 
-yenerate Homer as the greatest of epic poets. 


Odysseus indeed was found to be the ‘ supreme 
homo mediterraneus, a product of the sun- 
scorched sea-coasts of Greece’. 

From Professor Stanford’s study of his hero’s 
personal relationships it appears that Odysseus 
—suspect by his male associates—was trusted by 
the. women who knew him. Nor is their sym- 
pathy to be accounted for by tenderness, since 
neither Helen nor Circe were soft-hearted, nor 
indeed was Athene. Like Homer himself, 
Odysseus possessed civilised gentleness, intelli- 
gence, and self-possession, and because of these 
qualities Athene would not leave him in mis- 
fortune. The Homeric and Odyssean sympathy 
for women comes out with equal force as the 
epic builds up for us the characters of Calypso, 
Nausicaa, and Penelope herself. 

There is a bibliography and an excellent index, 
as well as plentiful footnotes. It is rare to find 
a book so useful both for the specialist and 
for the general reader. 


Survey of International Affairs—1952 
By Peter Calvocoressi. 

Documents on International Affairs— 
1952,Selected and edited by Denise 
Folliot. 

Oxford. 45s. and 55s. respectively 
The 1952. Survey is the best, by far, in the 
post-war series. A vast and shapeless cargo of 
information has been turned into a smooth 
record of events. Nothing of any significance 
seems to have been overlooked, although the 
narrative is not weighed down by minutiae. 
Best of all, the author has scrupulously resisted 
the temptation to infer or to deduce. Mr. 
Calvocoressi is to be congratulated on a very 
good job. No one who writes or speaks on 
foreign affairs can afford to do without his book. 

The volume opens with an admirable account 
of the American Presidential election. The sum- 
maries of the campaign speeches made by 
General Eisenhower and Mr. Foster Dulles 
make frightening reading, even at this distance 
of time. Yet against the background of the 
policies pursued by the Republican Administra- 
tion during the past two years, it is impossible 
not to derive some encouragement from them, 
since they show how much the Republican 
leaders, and above all Mr. Dulles, have learnt 
about the realities of the international situation 
in coping with the same problems as those that 
baffled Mr. Acheson. 

The chapters on the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation and the European Defence Com- 
munity are models of simple exposition, in 
which due weight is given to the economic and 
financial aspects of Continental defence and 
American military aid. In the year 1952 the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation was still 
operating with paper divisions, still seeking to 
impress peoples and Parliaments with a military 
strength that did not exist. At the end of the 
Council Meeting in Lisbon in February the 
usual uninformative communique was issued; 
but unofficial reports, inspired by official 
sources, stated that there would be 100 divisions 
in Nato by the middle of 1954. There is littlé 
doubt that this over-optimistic figure was 
thought necessary in order to induce Congress 
to vote the necessary money for the Mutual 
Security Agency. Mr. Calvocoressi records that 
‘a definite request (for money) was delayed until 
after the Lisbon Conference, pending which the 
President took no action on foreign aid’. Not 
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Mauer. as the Survey records, the debate 
on German re-armament went on with passion 
and intensity in Germany and France. The same 
_ topic, in the same terms, is still under debate in 
both countries: ‘Would it be wise to hold 
another four-power conference before finally 
associating Germany with the west?’ In the 
- United Kingdom, with the Labour Party in 
Opposition, misgivings about German re-. 
_ armament were more openly expressed. And in 

‘April, in Calvocoressi’s words ‘the National 
_ Executive Committee of the Labour Party passed 
a resolution calling on the government to take 
immediate steps’ to convene a four-power con- 

_ ference on German elections’. 
_ hese earlier chapters lead into a carefully 
Se octthentcit study of the Soviet Union and its 
relations with the outside world, including the 
_ satellites. The year 1952°is a crucial year in the 
history of the Soviet Union: the long tyranny 
of Mr. Stalin was nearing its end; the Com- 
munist Party met in Congress to ‘smooth the 
way for a successor; and in a final paroxysm of 
ferocity the dying leader discovered new plots 
in the satellites as well as in the Soviet Union, 
plots that demanded harsh repression. The anti- 
‘Semitism that had smouldered since Israel be- 
came a nation now burst into a flame: All these 
were factors that affected Soviet relations with - 
the outside world; all have their place in the 
_ Survey, ‘ without recourse’, as Mr. Calvocoressi 
writes, ‘to clairvoyance ’. 

A word must be said about Mr. Kirk’s chap- 

- ters on the Middle East. He provides a masterly 
account of the Egyptian Revolution; and deals 
fully with the intricacies of the now almost for- 
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gotten oil dispute with Persia. It is hard to 


believe that Dr. Moussadeg, with his bedside 
clowning, held the whole world at bay for many 
months. Mr. W. Alton Jones and Dr. Schacht, 
two mysterious figures from the world of high 
_ finance, flit through the pages of the Persian 
story; but there is no sign that they had any 
influence. In a pleasant aside Mr. Kirk recalls 
that ‘Dr. Schacht described Dr. Moussadeq as 
_ one of the wisest and most far-sighted statesmen 
whom he had ever met. 
f= The accompanying volume .of Documents 
maintains its usual high standards. Many of the 
papers are, of course, easily available elsewhere, 
obut it is convenient to have them assembled in 
one volume. The African documents included in 
é the present collection are not so easily accessible, 
_and they will be warmly welcomed by students. 
_Among Far Eastern papers, the letters exchanged 
ween Mr. Dulles and Mr. Yoshida, at the 
of the year 1951/1952, make curiously, 
: Eseasine, in the context of the recent 
se General Elections. 


Sir "Philip Sidney and the English 
_ Renaissance. By John Buxton. 


~ Macmillan. 18s. 
For many months after the death of Sir Philip 
y, at the age of thirty-one, ‘it was a sin 
any quality... to appear at © 
rt or City in ee light or gaudy apparel ’. 
only at aang ut in almost every country 
rern pe, he was mourned by the 
ened c his contemporaries, for from 
when first travelled abroad in his — 


of B 
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the diversity and © 
which marked Sidney 


genius at this time. Mr.-~Buxton has no doubt 
at all that the personal influence and example 
gt Sidney were very largely responsible for the 
great literature of the fifteen-eighties ‘and nine- 
\ties. Without his very active encouragement 
the New Poetry, in the theory and practice of 
which he was himself the first great master, 
might never have taken the course it did, and 
he was a discriminating and knowledgeable 
patron in other fields of literature and learning 
as well. ‘ Whosoever had any reall parts, in him 
found comfort, participation, and. protection 
to the uttermost of his power; like Zephyrus 
he giving life where he blew’. Scarcely less 
beneficial was the assistance later given to 
promising authors by Sidney’s sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke, and by other patrons 
of the time, her son the third Earl of Pem- 
broke, for example, or the Countess of Bedford, 
or country gentlemen of taste and judgement 
like Drayton’ s Sir Henry Goodere. 

But this is not the whole story, and Mr. 
Buxton begs some important questions. The 
patrons may have provided the conditions in 
which genius could give of its best, and the 
greatest of them, like Sidney, may to some 
extent have directed the creative energies of the 


age into promising channels; but this does not— 


account for the abundance of genitis that mani- 
fested itself at this particular time, any more 
than the publication of Lyrical Ballads accounts 
for the poetic richness of the Romantic Revival. 
Mr. Buxton’s contrast between Elizabethan and 
Romantic poetic theory, to the withering dis- 
advantage of the latter, is interesting rather than 
instructive. Nor has he sufficiently explored the 
relationship between patronage and the great 
poetic drama of the Elizabethans, the develop- 
ment of which Sidney and his sister appear 
neither to have foreseen nor influenced. 
However, the subject of this agreeably 
written book is both interesting and important, 
and in telling us so much about the Sidneys 
and their fellow-patrons, and about the ‘ many 
gentlemen excellently learned’ who _ benefited 
from their patronage, Mr. Buxton has added 
much to our knowledge of the Elizabethan and 
contemporary European ‘literary background. 


People of Plenty: Economic Abundance 
and the American Character 
By David M. Potter. Cambridge. 25s. 


Professor Potter of Yale University ‘is a dis- 
tinguished historian who has recognised that 
nearly all social historians use the concept of 
national character as one of their major implicit 
assumptions which render meaningful the units 
‘with which they deal; and secondly that his- 
_ torians have failed to make these assumptions 
_ explicit or coherent. He has therefore courage- 
ously turned to the academically less respectable 
. ‘behavioral sciences’—sociology, psychology, 
social anthropology—for theoretical concepts 
which would be meaningful for historians. After 
summarising the main conclusions of such 
' workers on contemporary American character as 
~ Margaret Mead, David Riesman, and Karen 
--Horney, he proposes a theme which he thinks 
will both unify or underlie their observations 
Se which can be found to be dominant during 
greater part of the history of the United 
States. This theme is material or economic 

- abundance, the belief in unlimited resources. 

‘In five chapters Professor Potter traces the 
influence of American abundance on different 
aspects of the American social scene: the ‘ myth’ 

_ of the frontier (with a valuable re-evaluation of 

Turner’s influential essay); the forms of American 


¢ Elizabethan literature, Tn a recent, book Pro- 
essor C. S. Lewis has confessed his inability 
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the re ine of advertising in a consumers’ 
world. chapters are of considerable interest 
to any student of contemporary American insti- ~~. 
tutions, and contain a number of novel insights _ 
and suggestions. ‘ 

In his final chapter Professor Potter attempts 
to trace the ways in which material abundance 
might impinge on the early years of individual 
Americans, and this portion of the book must 
be accounted a failure. Professor Potter has taken 
the subject too superficially, has failed to make 
observations to underpin his generalisations, and 
has not recognised that the comparative method 
is basic to the scientific study of national 
character. Nevertheless, this pioneering attempt 
to unify into a wider social science the historical 
and the anthropological approaches to human 
behaviour is stimulating in itself, and full of 
promise for future development. Apart from a 
few regrettable and unnecessary neologisms, 
Professor Potter’s style is fluent and agreeable, 
and occasionally achieves considerable epi- 
grammatic wit. 


Chinese Thought from Confucius te 
Mao Tse-tung. By H. G. Creel. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s. 

The whole story? So the title suggests. Indeed, 
there is a chapter on pre-Confucian thought, 
so has Professor Creel been even a little modest 
for the sake of an impressive title? No, the 
disappointment is to come later. All but a 
quarter of the book is devoted to the thinkers 
of antiquity. The author argues that ‘ the ideas 
developed in the ancient period have continued 
to play a dominant role, even in our own day’, 
But what of Mo Tzu, interest in whom Pro- 
fessor Creel admits was extinct from the first 
century B.C. until relatively recent times? He is 
given as much space as the whole of the great 
intellectual upheaval caused by the impact of 
westerners, from the Jesuits three and a half 
centuries ago to the communists today. 

To excuse his relative neglect of the thought 
of our era he also pleads that ‘this volume is 
especially concerned with the thought of the 
Chinese themselves, and Chinese thought prior 
to the Christian era appears to have been 
essentially indigenous, whilst that of later times 
has been considerably influenced by ideas re- 
ceived from the outside world’. How would 
Professor Creel adapt this curious criterion to 
the study of other philosophies? A history of 
European thought from Socrates to Stalin, which 
for similar reasons devoted only a quarter of its 
space to the period of Christian influence and 
supremacy, could hardly be more ludicrous. If 
Buddhism, which reached China 2,000 years ago, 
is too recent a newcomer to be welcomed into 
the family for its own sake, due recognition 
must be given to its influence on the other mem- 
bers of the household. Confucianism could never 
be the same again. The néo-Confucian interpre- 
tation of the classics owed much to Buddhist 
thought. Since it remained orthodox for six 
centuries, it is far more relevant to the history 
of Chinese thought than any up-to-date theory 
of what Confucius actually did and said, how- 
ever important a subject for study that may be. 
Professor Creel’s evaluation of Confucius would 
inevitably seem a strange-one to Chinese of any 
period. In an earlier book he found it meaning- 
ful to ask such questions as ‘ whether Confucius 
believed that, under ideal conditions of education 
and the like, the mass of the people ought to 
control the government’. The present work also 
savours too much of the civilisation in which it 
was written. All philosophy is contemporary 
philosophy. 

But it is necessary to add that the task the 
author’ sets himself is no easy one. It is much 


easier to write a popular book when the basic 


research has already been done. But the writings 
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readable, and generally available books 
individual philosophers can be counted on 
gers of one hand. So is it yet time to 
ite a history of Chinese thought for western 
ade ers? Would Professor Creel not be doing 


‘THEN I closed, at long last, Mr. 
Hamilton Basso’s Pompeys Head— 
which if not so long as from here to 
rnity is long enough—I thought of the smug 
frase about virtue being its own reward. It 
ay be; it also has its own price; it was my 
sk to compare the guid and the quo; and I 
nh more than a little sceptical about the 
muneration. But, then, one has to note, 
mbly and respectfully, that this novel, under 
e rather better title The View from Pompey’s 
ead, is a best-seller in the United States. Can 
be that people get a positive pleasure out of- 
e mere length of long books? A vicarious sense 
f achievement, shared with the author? A more 
te ve sensation of having lived with a 
mber of characters from the mere accumula- 
on of detail which authors like Mr. Basso pour 
it so lavishly before them? ‘ He had lunch at 
combination service station and restaurant, 
dou ut thirty miles from Double Crossing dining 
EP hamburger, which he washed down with 
» cups of coffee . >. To most of us this 
duld all seem rather ‘irrelevant. Two cups? 
id he really finished the second? Thirty miles; 
: thirty-four? ‘Giving his cigar a final tap, 
-, Barlowe said... Lighting another cigarette, 
turned to his notes . . .”. No wonder the 
ok is so long! Or is there some other reason 
1y this prolix novel has sold so widely? 


5 Beale who live in the town and townland 
mpey’s Head, or headland, situated in one 
southern, coastal states of America. On 
five we are told what this outlook is: we 
that the hero, a lawyer named Anson 
ge, born a Pompeyan but naturalised a New 
‘ker, once wrote a book called ‘The Shinto 
adition of the- American South’. Shintoism; 
ancestor-worship; i.e. social snobbery. This 
satisfactory for the reader; he can settle down 
nce, knowing where he is and whither he 
ying for the next 440 pages. What troubles 
3 that it is not until page 433 that Mr. Page 
M. Basso come clean about the connection 
n, Shintoism and the story: 
y, he thought, ever completely escaped. 
er called it Shintoism, which was as good 
as any, and what it offered was a kind of 
ade identity, something that could be 
into as one slips into a coat. Did it not 
them all . . . Was it not the secret and 


‘them all’ which takes the 433 pages. 
“come down from New York to 
Head to unravel a mystery which 
1e honour of the publishers whom his 
represents. It has transpired that 


, had been subtracting large 
of one Garvin Wales, a 
bitter: books about the 


theme of the novel is the social outlook- 


sf this publishing-house, one Philip — 


a aac service if ie produced a sound, read- 


a in ae at all, and the number of» able account of one of the neglected major 


thinkers? 


Furthermore, even if the time were 


ripe, could a worthwhile history of Chinese 


thought be written in such a small compass? 
Here one might contrast philosophy with litera- 
ture. A small bite at a poet’s work may be 


New Novels 


her to keep off the Shinto home-ground. Once 
Page reveals this the whole matter is hushed up. 
But, in the process, Page has been reliving, his 
boyhood in Pompey’s Head, re-meeting old 
friends and enemies, early loves and ambitions, 
so that the book is not merely the evocation of 
small-town Southern lifé but his prolonged, 
ambling re-examination of conscience. If Page 
should. have made himself a different kind of 
life, if he should not have fled from Kit Robbins, 
or not been afraid to marry Midge Higgins, or 
not have let Dinah Blackford slip through his 
fingers, he would first of all have had to 
free himself from the Shintoism he has so long 
derided. The implication is that he goes back 
to his wife and family in New York a sadder 
and a wiser man. 

I think the fact is that this is specifically an 
American book for American readers. A class- 
less society loves to read about class. A young 
society must enjoy feeling that it does not have 
to go to Europe to feel the root-tug. They must 
naturally enjoy social analyses, social documents 
about their own world. Mr. Basso is William 
Dean Howells brought up to date. He appeals 
to the Shintoism he so volubly, indeed so 

garrulously,_ depicts. 

Mr. Martin Mewburn’s novel is a very odd 
book, a very queer cove indeed! It is about the 
eeperiences of a parson in a north London 
parish. He had spent all his professional life in 
a monastery up to the outbreak of the war, then 
had six months or so of army experience, and 
was invalided out after Dunkirk where he had 
behaved with exceptional bravery. He meets low 
life, lower-middle-class life, and the sort of 
crumby upper-middle-class life one associates 


_ with expensive blocks of flats; and with his 


inadequate background he hardly knows what 
to make of anything that comes his way—and 
some very unattractive matters do come his way. 
The whole book has the air of having been 
written with a post-office pen and the low-tide 
of chateau-bottled ink. It has about as much 
style as a loose stocking. The first half of this 
novel about north London is called Paris, and 
the second half is called Florence, for no other 
reason than that the Rev. John Ash tells his 
story to Ais wife while on their honeymoon in 
these cities; the idea being that he cannot make 
love to her until—in hotels, restaurants, wagon- 
lits—he gets it all straightened out. (Poor 
woman!) Yet, with everything possible in style 
and technique against ft, J Was a Stranger has a 
touching quality of earnestness, innocence, 
ingenuousness, honesty, and truth that makes 
one come back to it over and over again with 
something between exasperation, amusement, 
affection, and a sincere if grudging admiration. 
Mr. Martin Mewburn is an egregious if not an 
eccentric writer who is eminently worthy of 
respect. 7 
‘The case of Francis Stuart’, his publisher 
says, in an appealing note, ‘is cueious: ed bt) 


_ pre-war novels—books such as Pigeon Irish, 


The Coloured Dome, Try the Sky—created 
something of a literary sensation (one of them 


oe = 


enough ime one its true flavour. But the 


-student of philosophy must not only taste the 


dish, but understand how it was concocted. 


E Perhaps it is as rash to think one can pot 
a philosophy as it is to try to cook with an 


abbreviated recipe. Avital ingredient may 
be omitted. 


Pompey’s Head. By Hamilton Basso. Collins. 15s. 
I Was a Stranger. By Martin Mewburn. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 
The Pilgrimage. By Francis Stuart. Gollancz.’ 12s. 6d. 


was described by W. B. Yeats as “a strange, 
profound, lovely book”) ... But... his post- 
war novels . . . have divided the critics’. They 
have been ecstatically praised by such writers as 
Sir Compton Mackenzie, Olivia Manning, 
Elizabeth Jenkins, Richard Church, and K. John. 
The name of Dostoevsky has been invoked 
freely even by Punch. Yet ‘ the books have only 
just paid their way’. I think the true answer to 
this problem is again suggested by Mr. Stuart’s 
latest novel The Pilgrimage: .that it is—like its 
predecessors—completely different in type to 
those earlier books, and that Mr. Stuart’s genius 
was at home in those earlier novels and is not 
at home in these. Mr. E. M. Forster once 
explained to Mrs. Woolf why he liked her first 
novel The Voyage Out and did not like her 
second novel Night and Day: he found the first 
“vague and universal . . . he did not care ‘for 
the characters, but then he felt no need to care 
for them’; whereas the second novel being ‘a 
formal and classical work’ needed ‘a far greater 
degree of lovability in the characters ’"—and he 
might have added, and may well have meant, a 
far greater degree of credibility. I feel that Mr. 
Stuart is in much the same position: he has a 
fine, fantastic imagination, he has not, or so it 
seems to me, the same gifts for credible realism, 
and his natural craving for fantasy breaks out 
in unappealing forms of emotional excess. 
Here a French paleographer has discovered a 
papyrus which purports to explain away the 
Resurrection. A Breton bishop hears of it and 
is encouraged by the Pope to handle the delicate 
and possibly explosive situation. (This is 


_ characteristic of Mr. Stuart’s imaginative inven- 


tiveness.) The Bishop. has among his: flock a 
highly-strung syphilitic child whom he loves. 
He takes her and other children on a pilgrimage 
to Lourdes, where she is raped by another 
syphilitic child, nearly loses her senses and her 
life, but is instrumental, vaguely, in the final 
destruction of the papyrus, directly in bringing 
the boy who raped her back to God, and 
indirectly im restoring the Bishop’s tottering 
faith. There is an English journalist after the 
papyrus, and after a sensual little Contessa who, 
for no clear reason, ‘ gets’ religion, sleeps with 


_the paleographer to get, and destroy, the 


papyrus; the Bishop’s housekeeper who is a 
prostitute and ends up in a glass casket at a 
fun-fair with a cobra; the unhappily married 
brother of the Bishop who goes off with another 
prostitute (incredibly introduced into his home 
by the well-meaning Bishop); and they are all 
inflamed figures out of a wild charade invented 
by the author’s fancy to convey something sadly 
near to a sermon on Faith. I do not for one 
moment doubt Mr. Stuart’s earnestness and 
intensity; I do feel that he has more imagination 
or fancy than he has talent to control it, and 
that if he cannot control it he should let it rip 
in the old pre-war way that gave so much 
pleasure to so many of us. 
; SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


[This is Mr. Sedén O’Faoldin’s last article. Mr. Hilary 
Corke takes over from him on April 7] 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Information and Entertainment 


FoR TWO OF OUR GENERATIONS, going to the 
pictures was an event. Now, television has made 
staying at home an event. Concurrently, the 
news is that the film tide has turned. Hollywood 
is talking of another golden age. The optimism 
is apparently supported by box-office facts. 
Here, television is still largely dependent on ‘the 
esteem of novelty, a condition which at some 
point or other is apt to become involved in the 
law of diminishing returns. The 
licence-holding potential has not 
been reached but the margin could 
conceivably be reduced with em- 
barrassing swiftness with the advent 
of alternative programmes. In such 
a situation B.B.C. television might 
prove to have advantages over its 
rivals. I. persist in believing that it 
will retain a‘ larger loyalty among 
viewers than is commonly thought. 
That would almost certainly be 
true if the B.B.C.has the wit to use 
what remains of its monopoly 
period in consolidating its television 
prestige. 

Somewhat authoritatively, I am 
told that B.B.C. television has the 
jitters about commercial television. 
For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand why. All that experiment and 
experience, all those material re- 
sources, all that goodwill and 
dedicated effort: it is certainly not 
a sinking ship that the opportunists 
are deserting for three-year con- 
tracts at £4,000 a year, more or less. 
They should watch out. It is 
the third wave that is dangerous in a revolu- 
tion. 

Last week’s programmes showed little of the 
combative spirit with which the head of B.B.C. 
television, Sir George Barnes, has said that he 
and his colleagues intend to meet the coming 
challenge. ‘ The competition will be deadly but 
we mean to fight and we have the will to fight’. 
Religion, racing, fashions, politics, adventure, 
sport, the cinema, travel: the change-ringing 
was jerky and impulsive and sometimes there 
was no breathing space at all between one sub- 
ject and another; but that they filled the 
Charter obligations in two respects shall not be 
denied. We were informed. We were entertained. 
Whether the educational proviso was met- is 
another matter. In spite of the high-powered 


assertions of the visiting American television ' 


expert, Mr. Sylvester L. Weaver, who appeared 
unexpectedly on our screens the other night, it is 
possible to see television as the enemy of educa- 
tion. For undeveloped minds its brief enthralling 
interludes may induce-a-—resistance to the more 
disciplined and sober forms of instruction. It 
is unlikely that it can much assist the training 
of the intelligence. Probably, like the cinema, 
its influence will be mainly suggestive. It will 
give us*manners to imitate rather than ideas to 
think about. 

‘We, the French’ signed off with a quick- 
paced survey of French colonial developments, 
illustrated by film documenting the resurgence 


The Vienna Boys’ Choir, which is touring Britain, televised on March 7 


of French vitality in the African continent. 
These have been valuable programmes as a 
yardstick for programme producers. As for the 
impact on the general viewing mind, they can 
hardly have failed to make it aware of a new 
will at work among the French, despite the re- 
curring crises at the centre. The final instalment 
was followed by a repeat of Captain Cousteau’s 
film of diving among whales and sharks in the 
Indian Ocean. Not adroit planning, but one’s 
attention was infallibly gripped again by the 
sight of those monster fish nosing towards the 
camera, which also recorded, with sickening 
detail, the horrible shark assault on a dying 
baby ,;whale. There the French spirit exhibited 
itself at a different level. 

Inevitably, the theme of cruelty must have 
been presented again to many viewing minds 


during the circus programme from Dagenha 
“Danger Is Their Business’, in which we s 
animal acts being made ready for another séas 
of show business. I was glad to see that t 
television critic of the Daily Mail, Peter Bla 
considered it uncongenial television. I did, t 


_ The sight of grovelling animals gives me | 


pleasure, if I may obtrude a personal feelir 
Clowns, tight-wire walkers, trapeze artists 
certainly: the degradation of animals, ev 
when they are circus bred, is in some degree 
degradation of ourselves. Those observatio 
made, I wish to applaud the nerve of the trair 
and of the circus boss who went into a cage 
restless lions. Raymond Baxter wv 
a most efficient commentator. 

The lons which Armand a 
Michaela Denis showed us. in 
repeat programme were far mc 
impressive for being filmed in th 
natural setting in Africa. Langu 
in the great heat of day, lookir 
indeed, neurasthenic, they retain 
a dignity, even so, that is never se 
in zoo or circus. The Denis pr 
grammes puzzle me. In some 
them we see husband and w: 
locally involved, careering throu: 
the scrub in a truck, dancing wi 
the tribes. In others, they ney 
appear, except to talk to us. Dc 
it mean that some of the films th 
show us are not reports of thi 
personal experiences? There mig 
be virtue in making the point cle: 
As for dangerous jobs, the tele: 
cording of the Forth Brid 
workers, shown in a_childre 
session, supplied more evidence 
cool personal courage than anythi 
we have seen on our screens f 
some time. The two painters wl 
walked up a long sloping girder to work at 3 
feet above the Firth of Forth told their stor 
with the authority of men who have achiev 
an unusual degree of self-mastery. It was e 
grossing television. 

‘Caribbean Journey’ recapitulated  scer 
from Princess Margaret’s recent tour, mer 


. fully without background music except such 


was strictly indigenous. ‘Panorama’ probat 
exiled more viewing attention than it reckon 
on by its sex emphasis. The A-line is not, aft 
all, a universal theme. Its best section was th 
about the early cinema, introducing Chris: 
White, heroine of pre-1914 adolescence ai 
looking as charming as ever: wonderfu 


*“What’s New In Nylon’ was another deliberz 
bid for the suffrages of women viewers. It hi: 
everything but chic, which apparently com 


As seen by the viewer: Dr. William Sladen and two seals from one of the ‘ What’s New in Nylon’: a man’s waistcoat and a hat and scarf, shown in th: 


films he made during his four years with the Falkland Islands Dependencies 


* 


Survey: from ‘ Wild Life in the Antarctic’ on March 12 


programme from Carmarthen, South Wales, on March 9 


Photographs: John Cw 
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more expensive than nylon. The 
foyer .scenes at the London 
premiere of ‘A Star Is Born’ 
“Swept us into a domain of pro- 
fessional egotism which, as spec- 
tacle, was attractive in a corrupt- 
ing sort of way. 

REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 


| 
: 
| Oft In Sorrow 


THAT LONG-FACED LOOK, that 
knitted brow on every side—what 
can it mean? One recalls after- 
noons in- the war when the news 
Was very bad and_ everyone 
frowned. But in peace time... ? 
A glimpse at Radio Times will tell 
you: it is a ‘ Shakespeare Night’ 
on the telly. After ‘What's My 
Line?’ there is no more for it 
{people seem to imply) but to 
switch off till Miss Scott is‘ blink- 
ing at us again at the play’s end 
and a five-minute view of a stream 
in Bucks leads on to the Epilogue 
(in which children’s drawings were 
this week used). 

I agree it is hard on those who do not like 
Shakespeare; who, one is told, must be tasted 
and acquired as a taste when one is young. 
But if hard on Bardophobes, may it not also 
be hard on those who do like Shakespeare? 
Perhaps, I am ungenerous, or perhaps the choice 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ makes me so. But 
I am sincerely hoping that it did give pleasure 
some quarters: students and others must 
surely have found it valuable. I only hope no 
telephone calls complained that the old play was 
a diabolical piece of anti-semitism, which I am 
told was the result of televising it in New York. 
Let us enumerate some good points: it will 
mot take long. Jane Wenham’s Nerissa was 
charming: when she said, re background music, 
I am never merry when I hear sweet music’, 
I immediately thought she ought to join Mr. 
lound’s crusade for the introduction of silence 
during newsreels. Then Rachel Gurney behaved 
with such charming and ladylike reserve during 
casket scene that this most trying of scenes 
ade less than its usual groaning effect. But she 
yas unsuited to the high spirits of the trial 
scene. Laurence Payne, Denis Quilley, Jeffery 
Dench (young Gobbo) and John Breslin put on 
a reasonably brave show, and Michael Hordern’s 
hylock, though disappointingly monotonous, 
and never spanning the gamut of the 
role (dignified pathos at* one end, 
absurdity at the other), more or less 
made the points needed. 

It is something of an achievement to 
cep a good pace and get the words 
ight, I do not underestimate that. But 
I think most people would rate this only 
s an end-of-term ‘Merchant of 
enice’: without any special charm or 
ifting of the spirit. Did I expect too 
uch ? 

Very probably we all expected too - 
; . Michael Barry wrote a puff pre- 
minary which was called ‘The Heart 
f the Theatre ’—no less. And there had 

in discussion aplenty. We were being 
bid the idea that some unique experi- 

at in Shakespearean production was 
to be attempted: for the first time, 
ae believed, one would see a Shake- 
rean play as Elizabethans of old saw 
. “Changing methods’. . . and so on. 
id what did we see? A few olde- 
maps of London, 2 voice crying 
wilderness about theatres existing 


Scene from ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 


THE LISTENER 


on the south bank of the Thames, anon a twang- 
ing of lutes playing that ineluctible ‘ Green- 
sleeves ’"—and then the cameras gingerly track- 
ing oyer a model of the Globe and a request that 
we imagine we were watching a rehearsal of 
“The Merchant’ in Shakespeare’s day and age. 
“Rehearsal ’, note. So that we should not miss 
audience reaction, presumably. But after ten 
seconds or so the pretence seemed to be dropped. 
What we saw was very much a television pro- 
duction of the play, with as many characters as 
possible bunched together talking right into each 
other’s faces and using facial expression for all 
it was worth. 

Surely, .a Shakespearean production of its 
own time would have made just the reverse 
point, z.e., the play being carried on voice and 
gesture, not looks. The disguising of Portia is 
only credible if she never approaches Bassanio 
closely at all while she is in disguise (even the 
ring-taking can be distantly done). The play 
becomes wholly absurd if Bassanio and Portia 
are seldom ten inches apart: at that distance 
even a Shakespearean character ought to be able 
to recognise his own wife, or so Grannie Groves 
(I feel sure) would argue. 

Harking back—as I seldom do—to the play 
of the Tuesday before last, Lionel Brown’s ‘ For 


Jefferson Clifford as the Elder of the Temple and Jonathan Swift 
as the boy Jesus in ‘The Messenger’, a play for children, on 
March 10 


on March 13,. with (left to right) John 
Westbrook as the Duke of Venice, Rachel Gurney as Portia, Michael Hordern 
as Shylock, Denis Quilley as Bassanio, and Raymond Westwell as Antonio 
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Dear Life’, there was some per- 
suasive acting from Patricia Burke 
and Anthony Oliver in that war- 
horse situation of melodrama, the 
woman in love with the blind man 
who prays he may not recover his 
sight to see that she is old. Good 
tear-jerking material, better used 
before perhaps by Wynyard 
Browne in ‘Dark Summer’. But 
Brown or Browne, such a playlet 
gives satisfaction as there done. 
Benny Hiull’s study of a man 
watching television was very 
funny; nothing as funny this 
week, though, as Arthur Askey’s 
parody of the sentimentalities of 
the Pickles show. ‘The Messen- 
ger” a children’s play about the 
boyhood of the Baptist (played 
with sincerity by Master J. Levitt) 
had a load of publicity to carry 
because the boy Jesus was repre- 
sented in it—a thing generally for- 
bidden on English-speaking stages 
and screens, though there have 
been exceptions, as in De Mille’s 
‘King of Kings’. I thought it 
quite a good little play in a rather 
misguided way, but making the 
point of the Gospel story in nursery terms quite 
decently. 
Puitie HoOPE-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Spreading It Out 


ACROSS FOUR CENTURIES and a half the ‘ moral 
play’ of ‘Everyman’ has spoken to us, spare, 
unadorned, with (it has been said) the glint of 
a sharp night of stars. It is dangerous to fuss 
around with the play, to embellish it. The sky 
may become hazed, the light uncertain. In the 
adaptation by von Hofmannsthal (the Salzburg 
‘Jedermann’) the text had to be expanded for 
the sake of spectacular effect. On Sunday 
(Third) we had a version, by Dennis Arundell, 
that combined the original ‘Everyman’ with 
yon Hofmannsthal’s more sensuous elaboration: 
the elastic was stretched and, at first I felt, 
dangerously. 

Regret did not endure. When Death had over- 
taken Everyman—he was slow about it for once 
~—the story gathered its force (just as, in the 
words of a modern poet, ‘ the clock collected in 
the tower Its strength, and struck’). Aided by 
the music of Sibelius, Everyman made 
his progress to the grave, to the end that 
—in Wilfrid Grantham’s production— 
was as piercing as it has ever been. The 
text was extended, but the cast did not try 
to beguile us with excessive ornament: 
all was spoken plainly, yet never—shall 
I say?—with a’ severity that turned to 
a hair-shirt for the listener. Everyman 
himself lost nothing in the guidance of 
Sebastian Shaw, and I remember such 
unmistakable voices as those of the cold- 
steel Death (Baliol Holloway), Mammon 
(Neville Hartley), full-vowelled, and the 
swirl of George Hayes as the Devil. 

The Devil would have had his fun 
in the New York of ‘ Christopher’s Day ’ 
(Home), a comedy based by James 
McFarlan on Edwin O’Connor’s story, 
‘The Oracle’. Christopher would have 
hated to think that he was, in any sense, 
Everyman. He was a radio news-com- 
mentator with what he called ‘a pretty 
good idea of his own market value’ 
(another description, not his own, was 
“the world’s biggest jerk’). Anyway. 


J * 
a PROGRESS IN Despite its innumerable appli- 
: E cations, the magnet is still 
: ELECTRONICS popularly associated with its — 
ox ‘ use as a navigational aid. This © 
is perhaps not surprising when one considers that the earliest 
experiments in magnetism were connected with the compass 
Fit», -- and its use in navigation. 
es It is said that the Chinese were using a form of Iodestume 
. ae compass in B.C. 2637, but the experimental study of magnetic 
i; direction finding devices really began in A.D. 1000 and reached 
rs J something of a milestone in the 16th century with the work of 
a7 _.__ Dr. Gilbert, who was physician to Queen Elizabeth. 
ae " It is only within the last twenty years, however, that revolu- 
ae - tionary advances have been made in navigational aids. Radar 
ae ~ was, of course, the most important of these advancés and. it 
‘< owed its successful development to the invention of an electronic 
’ tube known as a magnetron, and this device, in turn, depended 
, _ © for its efficiency upon the “Ticonal’’ permanent magnet—an 
alloy having great field strength, stability and uniformity. 
b . f ~ Mullard’s work in the field of magnetic materials has been 
"i ; particularly outstanding. In addition to ‘““Ticonal’’ permanent 
t magnets, two other materials now.in 
quantity production are Magnadur, 
aa a non-metallic permanent magnet, 
A and Ferroxcube, a non-metallic H.F. 
: core material. These materials are 
gh contributing to important develop- 
ments in other electronic applications 
such as television receivers and line 
| ; communications equipment. 
5 Progress in magnetic materials continues, and through this 
ai : the future may well see develonmaras of el significance to 


ns og those which have gone before. 
x : tang ¥ 
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r you less if you travel under the 
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: , ; _ GIR JAMES BARRIE considered 
that a tin of Craven Tobacco 
was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In- ‘My 
Lady Nicotine’ he said: — 


“It is a Tobacco that should 
only be smoked by our greatest 
men. Were we to present a tin of 
it to our national heroes, instead 
of the freedom of the city, they 
would probably thank us more,” 


_ Craven Tobacco is unstinting 
in its service—mellow, slow- 
burning, deeply satisfying. Try 
it—every pipeful will honour 
you with Smoking riches. — 
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vhat Shakespeare, ii 
ction, paces as ‘the burst ee ae ear- 
ening voice me the Oracle, Kin to Jove’s 


" Christopher, wildly believing in himself as 
love’s thunder, has some awkward hours during 
s odd little play about the horror of one kind 
5 transatlantic life. It said a lot for- James 
’s performance that we did not really 
vish to see the bombastic little man deflated. I 
it about him as we feel when Kenneth 
’s Toad. is in high career. If Toad’s 
Poop-poop!’ failed to sound, we should all 
dolorous. Christopher was allowed his 
Poop-poop! ’ at the last, even though he had 
lose the ‘ex-film extra’ called lLura 
driescu. She spoke to him frequently as 
‘Chris ba-bee’ in a voice like the dropping of 
nolasses into a bowl of sugar drenched with 
money. All of this was represented by Miss 
Aavis Villiers, who has probably now forsworn 
aoney for ever. 
The play was spread thinly over seventy-five 
ninutes. I felt much the same after a rather 
onger piece, ‘ The Human Touch’ (Home), sur- 
Srisingly, because there should have been any 
mount of material in the tale of Dr. James 
simpson’s fight, in the Edinburgh of more than 
| hundred years ago, for painless surgery and 
he recognition of chloroform. Simpson (like Sir 
\lexander Fleming in our own day) was a great 
enefactor to Everyman; but his story — is 
uriously minimised in the play (by J. Lee- 
‘hompson and Dudley Leslie). It does not put 
is to sleep; at the same time, it does not find 
auch of worth to say about Simpson and the 
dis believing doctors who so very badly need a 
acture of Shavian wit. The drama is there: it 
sould shake us far more than it does. Happily, 
m the air, Mr. McKechnie—in a part all the 
ceans away from Christopher—showed his 
bility to keep us listening, and Ayton Whit- 
iker’s production took our imaginations beyond 
ne studio. . 
There was no question of teasing out the 
material in ‘ Talk about Jones’ (Home). We had 
mple. I could have done, perhaps, with an 
xtension of the mad panel game, and of Jones’ 
epartment-store monologue, and with a sharp 
of the knife on such a passage as the Youth 
oup. But Peter Jones has several expansive 
aU io personalities. As most of them he is ever 
ady to swoop out at us from the set where too 
’ y comedians stay glumly confined. The 
anel game, with its crazy orchestra of buzzers 
nd gongs, haunts me still; Jones, throughout, 
as pulling straw after straw from Everyman’s 
air, supported benevolently by Richard Pearson 
-a kind of. Private Eye (‘It'll make my job 
ly jolly difficult if you’re not chummy’); 
od steered by the producer, Vernon Harris. 
o far we’re prepared to be chummy, Mr. Jones, 


earso} 

“The Old Man and. the Sea’ (Home) was 
rest Hemingway’s celebrated fishing _ story, 
dapted by Duncan Carse. In spite of Edward 
hapman’s vocal virtuosity, I found this piece 
most as painful as the record of a bull-fight— 
r me; %: am afraid, too protracted a radio hour. 
~ J. C. TREWIN, 


E SPOKEN wo RD. 


a "Now and Then 


NED to the three programmes on 
ce of the Realm’ but there seems to me 


. Government plans for defence and the use of 
- atomic weapons. 


The chairman was Frank 


Byers. The first, in which Admiral Angus 


Nicholl answered questions put by William 
Pickles and Alec Peterson, included a detailed 
account of Russian military strength. To Mr. 
Peterson’s question ‘How reliable is this in- 
formation?’ the Admiral replied that it had 
been very carefully checked and cross-checked. 


“To the vital questions, of course, the answers 


are unknown. For instance, Mr. Pickles ques- 
tioned Russia’s desire for world domination and 
asked the Admiral if he did not think that all 
that Russia wants is to make the world safe for 
Russia, to which the Admiral could only reply 
“You may be right’. In the second discussion 
Sir John Slessor discussed the Great Deterrent 
of armaments and nuclear weapons’ with 
Alastair Hetherington and Professor Norman 
Gibbs. And in the third Mr. Shinwell, Lord 
Hailsham, and Professor Ely Devons investigated 
the possible effect of the new plan on the 
economic and social conditions in the United 
Kingdom. 

.In such programmes no aesthetic judgement 
is called for, nor, since the plan of each was 
perfectly simple, any criticism of the presenta- 
tion. And so I can only say that the discussions 
seemed to me to fulfil their purpose. But the 
feeling they left with me was an even deeper 
sense of the appalling waste, physical and moral, 
of human energy on-both sides, if it is true that 
all either side longs for is peace. At the moment 
there seems to be no attempt to resolve that 
enormous IF: 

What a relief to climb into the ivory tower 
of the distant past and turn one’s attention to 
the ‘old, forgotten, nary: things’ of ‘The 
Lost Centuries ’. The period in question was the 
years A.D. 400 to 600, that strange gap in Eng- 
lish history from the time when Britain ceased 
to be a part of the Roman Empire to the date 
when she had become a Saxon kingdom. This 
is a Home Service series of five, presenting the 
subject in popular form but with all possible 
historical accuracy. In the first discussion, ‘ The 
Last Romans’, there were three speakers, John 
Morris, Lecturer in History, University Col- 
lege, London, John Kent of the Department of 
Coins and Medals in the British Museum, and 
C. L. Matthews, an amateur archaeologist. Until 
fairly recent times all that was known of con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom during those 
200 years was derived from sparse fragments 
of information found in written records. Nowa- 
days the science of archaeology, working on 
finds of pottery, coins, and other objects dug 
up on the sites of Roman towns, villas, and 
military stations, has supplied a number of new 
facts and theories on religion, social conditions, 
and in general on the long-buried history of 
the period. In future years archaeology, helped 
by new scientific methods such as those which 
recently exploded the late-lamented Piltdown 
Man, will restore more and more of our lost 
history, thus corroborating the paradox that the 
further we advance from the remote past, the 
more we get to know about it. This first instal- 
ment of the series was a lively broadcast, framed 
in the form of up-to-date informal conversation, 
which was highly successful in bringing to life 
the dry bones of history and archaeology. 

. Another young science was discussed, also 
on the Home Service, by the Dean of St. Paul’s 
in a talk called ‘The Churches and Psychical 
Research’. There exists today a ‘ Churches’ 
Fellowship for Psychical Study’ which is not 
in any sense a rival of the time-honoured Society 
for Psychical Research, and it was as a Christian 
and a churchman that Dr. Matthews dealt with 
the subject. He pointed out that the results of 
the experiments made by the American, J. B. 
Rhine, in extra-sensory perception and tele- 
kinesis can hardly be reconciled with a material- 


istic By shoe whereas they seem to confirm 


phenomena must be cautious and reasonable. 
He believes in. survival after death and so, unlike 
the materialist, would gladly accept scientific 
evidence of communication from the dead to 
the living, but actually, Dr. Matthews added, 
the present evidence for this cannot be con- 
sidered conclusive. 
; MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC 
“Unending Melody’ 


ONE OF THE DISADVANTAGES of the virtual 
abolition of ‘closed forms’ in opera, which was 
brought about by Wagner in Germany and 
Verdi-in Italy, is that the continuous flow of 
melody makes tremendous demands upon the 
composer’s creative imagination. A ~ composer 
with an average technical ability and a reason- 
able fund of melodic invention, could turn out 
a series of arias and build up formal ensembles, 
which will make a_ satisfactory opera—‘ La 


*Favorita’, for instance, which was originally 


included in last week’s programme. In its place 
we were given Ciléa’s ‘ L’Arlesiana ’, which well 
exemplifies the point of my argument. Ciléa was 
probably as well endowed with natural talent 
as Donizetti, but that endowment was evidently 
insufficient..to meet the greater demands of 
operatic composition sixty years ago when Verdi 
had lately laid down his pen. 

‘L’Arlesiana’ sounded, in effect, so far as I 
listened to it—for I confess that I found it 
too unrewarding to sit out till the end—like 
Puccini without the essential qualities which 
have given enduring life to ‘La Bohéme’ and 
“Tosca”. I suppose the point of substituting 
Ciléa’s opera for Donizetti’s was to give Third 
Programme listeners another view of Daudet’s 
drama, which is to be broadcast next week with 
Bizet’s incidental music. It will certainly, by its 
flavourless quality, have served to throw up in 
high relief the merits of Bizet’s score, so full 
of character, so apt to the Provencal scene with 
AS bright colourings: bleached by the clear, hard 
ight. 

Our operatic knowledge was further expanded 
by two performances of Szymanowski’s ‘ King 
Roger’, which was admirably sung in English 
by a cast largely drawn from past and present 
members of the Sadler’s Wells Opera, whose 
current production of Mozart’s ‘ Seraglio” was 
broadcast earlier in the week. ‘King Roger’ 
is composed in a style derived, in almost equal 
parts, from Strauss and Debussy, not that it 
is ‘ derivative’ in the bad sense. Out of his 
models Szymanowski fashioned a style of his 
own, at once rich and lucid. The music is apt 
to become monotonous, at least without the 
scenic spectacle which should be of a magnifi- 
cence, because the pace varies too little and the 
composer was not, perhaps, endowed with quite 
enough genius to match the great moments of 
the drama. The well-known song of Roxana is 
charming, but the ecstatic utterances of the 
Shepherd-Dionysus call for something more 
striking than ‘the orgiastic pomposities which 
reach the zenith of constructive possibilities ’, 
as they are called by Guido Pannain. The 
Byzantine setting, though of later date, brings 
to mind Respighi’s ‘La Fiamma’, composed 
shortly after ‘King Roger’, which might be 
worth the attention of the Third Programme. 
It is certainly a cut above Ciléa and Giordano, 
though whether it would make its effect with- 
out the spectacle is another matter. Among the 
singers in ‘King Roger’ Joyce Gartside 
(Roxana) and Redvers Llewellyn (the King) 
especially distinguished themselves, and Stanford 
Robinson directing the Royal Philharmonic Or- 
chestra gave a good account of the score. 


the spiritual reality in which the Christian: 
‘already believes, but his attitude to psychic 
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Hoe us eeoda Constanza as one is 
to hear, and threw off her. big aria with 
_ authority; while Marion Studholme’s 
londa is as ever a delightful minx. Owen 
Brannigan has splendid deep notes, but not 
: ite enough fat in his voice for the ideal 
Osmin. The orchestra played well under Marcus 
Dod ¥ 
‘There was nothing of much note in the way 
orchestral music, for the playing of the 


¢ 


Fs 


> was. and BBC. mote bande: William See 
y -the Jadies, Jennifer — 


direction sounded pedestrian and Honegger’s 
3 D Symphony was jejune fare, which might 
serve to accompany a film. There was more 
reward for the listener in André Caplet’s.‘ Messe 
4 trois voix’ sung by the Midland Singers under 
John Lowe, and his ‘ Miroir de Jésus’, which 
I unfortunately had to abandon half-way 
through i in order to hear a programme of songs 
by Arthur Bliss sung by Pamela Bowden, who 
lately distinguished herself in the B minor Mass. 
Bliss’. songs, which included two fine early ones 


Cambrian Eupompus 


By THURSTON DART 


not performed heres before; Faxed the young 
singer rather severely. 

Finally a round of applause for Manfred 
Bukofzer’s scholarly, but not too difficult, talk 
on medieval.music, which was admirably ‘ illus- 
trated’ by the Ambrosian Singers. It is a pity 
that dissertations of this kind—presumably on 
account of the musical examples—are not given 
the more permanent currency of print. I want 
to read what Professor Bukofzer said to fix 
the fleeting word in the memory. 

DyNELEY Hussey 


Lloyd’s Mass ‘O quam suavis’ will be broadcast at.6.25 p.m. on Thursday, March 24, and the motet at 6.25 p.m. 


in the course 


* 


UPOMPUS, they say, gave splendour 
‘to art through numbers; and this article 
is by way of introduction to a little- 
known composer of the early sixteenth 
sentury whose skill in the handling of numbers 
bd music has surely never been surpassed. His 
_@oeuvre, the Mass ‘O quam suavis’” for 
voices, has been known and admired ever 
ince it was first published twenty-eight years 
ago by the Plainsong and Medieval Music 
ociety in an edition made by the late H. B. 
3 ollins; but the identity of its composer and the 
seasion for which it was written were alike 
mknown, and not until last year was it possible 
» solve the mystery. 

‘In his preface Collins quoted the old catalogue 
escription of a manuscript in the University 
Library, sce mies which is the unique source 
f the music: 


A very large quarto, on vellum, containing 
ff. 18, with 14 five-line staves of musick on a 
page. . . . A Musick-Book, containing a Mass, 
preceded by some other pieces, headed ‘ Cantus 

_ Collateralis ’, which appears to be a~ musical 
instruction in cipher. The initial letters are illu- 
minated throughout, and on fo. 2 are two figures, 
-one a king . . . holding the Tudor Rose, the five 
petals of which are marked with the letters of 
the word tenor, the other a civilian in an ermined 
robe, holding three keys. 


Collins continued by noting the ee Bieace 
een this manuscript and the choir-books at 
mbeth Palace and Eton College, all of them 
eing written in the distinctively English black 
nd red notation of the late fifteenth and early 
ixteenth centuries. On grounds of style and 
ipts, Collins tentatively dated the music as not 
uch earlier than 1500 and perhaps a few years 
ter; and he commented that the other pieces 
entioned = _ 


consist at two or three riddle-canons of a very 


ee yet examined only cursorily. The civilian with 
e keys is probably a portrait of the unknown 
uthor both of the canons and of the Mass. . 

is possible . . . that the author’s real name 
‘may be in some. ‘manner concealed within the 
ddle-canons, or the directions for their solution, 
} ich occur on the opening pages of our MS. 


> most striking features of the Mass are its 
re (the four movements are unified in the 
y manner of the time, by means of a 


of each movement); its highly 


abstruse character, which the present writer has - 


ier and a motto opening found 


being assigned to the notes as written, according 
to some scheme indicated by oracular Latin 
directions prefixed to the passages. In these we 
find allusions--to mystical numbers, or to 
mathematical proportions . 


In ‘seeking to explain why the composer wrote 
in this extraordinary way, however, Collins en 
forced to fall back on the weak remark that ‘ 
was part of the psychology of the period’. 

In reconsidering the Mass and the cardinal 
problem of discovering who wrote it, the first 


line of attack seemed to be the mysteries found | 


on the first two pages of the manuscript in 
which it is preserved. For some people, puzzle- 
canons are an even better way than crosswords 
of making train-journeys pass quickly, and 
during the last four or five years I have taken 
copies of these pages with me in the hope of 
one day finding out what they were about. 
Nearly a year ago the puzzle-canons suddenly 
sorted themselves out, and it became possible 
to transcribe the music locked up within them 
—a motet d frois in honour of the Virgin. No 
musical detective could complain of a lack of 
clues; the solutions to the canons depend upon 
the correct interpretation of no fewer than seven 
texts in Latin, varying in length from four to 
ninety words, and of two four-line verses in 
English. All these clues interlock; and one of 
them conceals the identity of the composer in a 
Latin phrase with an obscure meaning: ‘ This 
_was made by John of the Sea’. 

But the essential clues to the correct decipher- 
ing of the motet consist in reality of only two 
numbers, five and three, and the composer of 
the music as well as the scribe of the manuscript 
have done all they can to draw attention to 
these—though admittedly in a very backhanded 
sort of way. Thus the king holds a five-petalled 
rose, and his crown has five points to it; the 
civilian holds three keys, while the left sleeve of 
his robe has three ermine tails and the right has 
five. Dozens more correspondences of the same 


‘kind are to be found both in the motet and in . 


the Mass which follows it; the. two pieces of 
music are exercises in the harmony not only of 
notes but of numbers, and the two numbers in 
question define the perfect harmcny of a triad. 
‘Their composer was indeed another Eupompus; 
but I would emphasise that he deserves to be 
remembered far more as a musician than as a 
-numerologist. ‘ John of the Sea ’—John Lloyd— 
must henceforward take his place in history by 
the side of men like Fayrfax, Ludford, and 
Taverner. 

- It-has prqved possible, too, to trace his life in 
some detail. He was born in Caerleon, Mon- 
mouthshire, and though the exact year of his 
birth is stil] unknown, it was probably nearer 
1470 than 1480. In 1498 he was given a corrody 
from the rich abbey of Thetford and he con- 


of Thurston Dart’s talk on Tuesday, March 22 (both Third) 


tinued to hold this until the end of his life, 
together with others from monasteries at Bristol 
and Glastonbury. He was never an ecclesiastic, 
however, one of several facts that enable us to 
distinguish him from a number of contempo- 
raries of the same name listed in this or that 
record of the time. In 1509 he was given a grant 
“to be, during pleasure, comptroller of great and 
petty custom in the port of Bristol’, then the 
second port in the kingdom; five years later 
another musician, William Crane, was made 
comptroller of the tonnage and poundage of 
the petty custom in the port of London. Ever 
since the time of Chaucer, English arts and 
letters have owed much to appointments of this 
kind, though they seem to have been bestowed 
upon musicians only infrequently. 

During the next few years we can survey our 
composer’s life fairly exactly, though there are 
certain rather scandalous events of 1512 and 
1515 about which we know tantalisingly little; 
these are concerned with his activities at Bristol, 
and most of the relevant documents seem to 
have been destroyed in the riots of 1831. 

“John of the Sea’ accompanied the King on 
his elaborate expeditions to Tournai in 1513 and 
to the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520; in 
1518 he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; 
on April 3, 1523, he died, probably of the 
plague, and was buried in the Chapel Royal of 
the Savoy. 

Such, in bare outline, was his life; the Mass 
*“O quam suavis’ is his principal monument. 
The Cambridge manuscript itself clearly was pre- 
pared by one scribe and corrected by another. 
Certain special features of the calligraphy and 
portraiture suggest that the principal scribe may 
not have been a professional monastic copyist, 
but rather a part-time worker employed in and 
around the Court. The portrait of the composer 
is undoubtedly from life, and there is every 
reason to suppose that the portrait of the king 
is a hitherto unknown likeness of King Henry 
VIII, aged about twenty-five. 

In my talk about ‘ John of the Sea’ I have 
proposed a date for the first performance of the 
Mass ‘O quam suavis’; it may not be only 
a coincidence that nine months later Robert 
Fayrfax was paid a very large sum (equivalent 
to about £350 of present-day money) for 
copying and decorating a manuscript. The 
Cambridge manuscript represents perhaps seven 
or eight months’ work by a part-time scribe, and 
the materials used are of the finest and most 
expensive quality throughout. Such splendour 
would have been especially appropriate to a 
commemorative volume; and in the context of 
our composer’s life and work, Fayrfax would 
have been the obVious man to undertake the task 
of preparing such a manuscript, and King 
Henry VIII the obvious recipient. 
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and handsome Courtaulds’ fabric — amply 

cut in coat style, with two semi-stiff “Luvexe’ 
* collars — and there’s a big choice of 

plain or striped weaves. 
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Lwisca Limited, Exeter. 
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Easter is 


* Hotels offer a 20% reduction 


% High standards of service 
and comfort \ 


%* Travel is easier 


The holiday Island 
‘at home’ to the sun 


Travel information from British Railways or 
British European Airways or Agents. Send 
5d. for illustrated brochure and hotel list to 
Dept. 48b, States Office, P.O. Box 23, Guernsey. 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. FSS 
It is approved by the Board of Trade as Fe 

a Certification Mark, and guarantees FS 
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is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, & 
dyed, handwoven and finished in the F 
Outer Hebrides. No other tweed is en- 
titled to bear this Mark. 
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stanza from. Longfellow; but 
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"Prizes (or the first three correct solutions opened): 
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use saying: “I needn’t ‘worry about these 
cks, or that vest, they won’t shrink because 
‘they have got nylon in them’. They well may 
if they are carelessly washed, unless, of course, 
~ the: wool is shrink-resistant. So the safe washing 
tule for nylon and wool blends is to treat these 
as you would pure wool, washing gently in luke- 
warm water and best quality suds, with 
s thorough rinsing and most careful handling. 
- When you are washing other nylon mixtures, 
_ then it is the ironing which is the really 
_ important consideration. Nylon demands a cool 
iron, as you know—and that applies whether its 


_ Partner in the blend is cotton or silk or rayon. 


The golden rules for Terylene fabrics are 
a much the same: very hot water, washing after 
each day’s. wear, and a good rub to any 
dirty lines on cuffs and collars, Then rinsing, 
and no squeezing or wringing. If you give a 


_ Terylene shirt a shake or two and hang it up 


on a hanger, it will dry overnight. But, if drips 
are a difficulty, you can fold it lightly in a 
towel after you have shaken it and mop up some 
of the moisture. I know some people have been 


bothered about getting these Terylene collars and 


cuffs clean. I am afraid that is a real difficulty 
—unless a shirt is faithfully washed every time 
it is worn. But here is a hint which helps to 
make the shirt washing easier next time. After 
the usual rinsing, give it a final rinse in a bowl 
of hot water plus one teaspoonful of synthetic 
detergent. Whisk this up, and run the shirt 
a the very mild suds, then carry on with 
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cept 1 D.) are Simbles ‘of words, of which one 
happens to be a word and two others are the answers 
reversed. 1D. is an appropriate phrase from the 
stanza, the 101 letters of which can be used, if 


- required, for checking purposes. 
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; words) to, and the jumbled consecutive letters of, the <i 
‘ ‘ Punctuation should be ignored. 

A vulgar Greek—old sign of pleasure— (3) 
Treads with his drink a Hebrew measure; @) 
His hard sad gift to ghosts he fires, (7) 

~ 8. From tissue, pore, and derm perspires, (9) 

10. With flaming eye cries ‘ Lost it! ’—hires, (11) 
12. By magic, food—ovoid and gentian— (6) — 
13. Need being fit mére of invention. (7) 
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HY 35 This sob-stuff, insulting and slick, Sir, (7) 


18. In Harlem elates a good mixer. (6) 
21. Let a newly-born tot (4) 


A 22. Catch his thumbs in his cot, (4) 


. Then in no time sob-stuft makes you sick, 
ye Aa (roar, (5) 


26. In a cave sat young Maud, all aglow, (7) 
_27. But effectively numb from.a blow. (6) 
28. Epic verse do I need (5) 

. 29. Such excitement to breed? (4) 


f 30. To the rescue drove Sandy, her beau. (4) 


“ DOWN 


=. See preamble (11, three words) 
2. Having smallpox, you hold a change of air in 
- the hollow of your hand (7) | 
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3. Sates if Pe peta a fellow with a tidy 


this is described as ‘reducing electrosta 


effects’, which means that this rinse makes 


Terylene less apt to pick up dust. 


With rayon, also, use warm, not hot, water, ri 
gentle handling, and a cool i iron, and, once more, — 
constant washing. Rayon has many ‘charms and Bae 
- good qualities, but it is not a suitable material — 
for a working shirt which has to carry on for 


a week without washing, It is worth finding — Be an 


out in the shop just what material your new 


shirt is made of. There are many which look ~ 


exactly like poplin, for example, but in fact 


‘they are rayon—or partly rayon—which means 


they must not be boiled and scrubbed. 
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Notes on Contributors 


A. E. RICHARDSON (page 460): President of the 
Royal Academy; Professor of Architecture, 
Royal Academy Schools, since 1947; Profes- 

_ sor of Architecture, London University, 1919- 
46, emeritus since 1947 = 

GEOFFREY WHEELER (page 463): Director of 
the Central Asian Research Centre 

Rev. H.+L. SHort (page 471): 


PETER LASLETT (page 474): lecturer in Modern 
History, Cambridge University; author of an 
edition of Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha and 
various articles on John Locke 

JOHN WATSON (page 476): Presiding Magistrate 
of the South-East London Juvenile Court; 
author of The Child and the Magistrate, etc. 


5. Cry of encouragement that sounds drunk (5) 


earth (4) 
7. Vehicle drawn back by a well-preserved cow (4) 
8. See Poppy colour a little bridge (7) 
9. She is faithful about half a minute (7) 
. Inventor arranges what footballers should keep 


. Showing clear blue lines in concave noses (6) 
Flutters that may be permanent (5) 

. River associated with a famous Bridge (5) 
Erica Molva (4) 

Minced collection of big-wigs (4) 


19, Some nuptial banquets provide it (4) 
20. Shakespearean shafts given by the son of Paris 
(4) 
23. Tibetan pony gives this bark when the gun 
goes off (3) 
24. Og (3) 
Solution of No. 1,296 
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2nd prize: A. J. Hughes (Sutton Coldfield); 3rd 
prize: D. Hawson (Rillington) 
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ee scring to the oer and choice ot 
subjects and the level at which they are 
taken (Ordinary or Advanced) the 
General Certificate of Education can 
serve as evidence of a sound general 
education, the first step to a degree, 
or the means of exemption from most 
professional preliminary exams. Wolsey 
Hall provides individually-conducted 
‘postal courses for all G.C.E. examina- 
tions at very reasonable fees, payable 
by instalments if desired. 


GENERAL "CERTIF CATE 
of Education — 


' This Certificate qualifies for University Entrance, exempts from vatious 
Professional Preliminary examinations, and provides evidence of good 
general education. Young people wishing to enter banks, insurance 
offices, mercantile houses, etc., for which a satisfactory educational : 
standard is required, should consider obtaining G.C.E. in four or five 
subjects at the Ordinary Level. U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares for 
Ordinary and Advanced Levels of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others. Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments.: 
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| | UNIVERSITY Bas See 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


If you are interested 3 in ‘writing ¢ asa pro 
hobby you should send today for a free 
of the new edition of “How to Succeed 
Writer,” issued by the Regent - Institut 


This valuable and interesting booklet tells. 
you just the things you want to know. It gives 
you up-to-date information about the openings 


for new writers and the rates paid for contri- 
butions . .. reveals that you can make extra” 
income by writing wherever you live on shows > 
that 1,650 editors have bought pupils’ work. 
Write today to The Regent Institute (Dept, 
LJ/36A), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for this 
attractively produced free booklet. No obligation. 
By applying now you will have the opportunity 
- of enrolling at very moderate terms. Many students - 
earn the fee several times over during tuition. 


PROSPECTUS from C. D: Parker, |M-A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE51, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION J 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE § 
@ & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS @ 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and. 
the most convenient means of preparation. for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.: and other external 
London Univ ersity Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c, 
-. Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, 

and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, a 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, : 
and many intensely practical (non- exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 

More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments, 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
‘which interested to the Secretary (D1/1).- 
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on behalf of the Mental 
Health Research Fund on 19th 
December? If you did not hear 
it, or if, having heard it, you 
‘ forgot to write to him, will you 
assist Our work now and so 
help us to help those who are 
mentally afflicted? 
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- Whether it is £5, £50, or £500, make quite sure that the’ 
effort of saving will not be in vain. Be certain that when 
you require the money, every penny of it will be avail- - 
able. Meanwhile, let it earn more money for you by 

~ means of good interest from. ihe day you invest it to the 
‘day of withdrawal. a 
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¥ Mental Health Research Fund, — 
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Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
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Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 


_ % Relays and. Recordings from La Seala, 4c 
San Carlo, Paris Opera, ele, 


+ The latest European i ie Late : 
Playing Records. 


* Concerts by the Belgian Radio arbhesin § 
under Andre; The Suisse Romande 
orchestra under Ansermet: The French 
National orchestra under Cluytens ; The 
major orchestras of Germany and Seandi-. 


T his Society, ‘founded in 1848, accepts investments of from£ él a 
‘to £5, 000. Interest is paid’ half- yearly. No charges ; no : ‘ 
depreciation of capital ; no trouble in withdrawals... 4 
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